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for WINTER PROTECTION 


This improved miscible oil is 


the ideal dormant spray. 
Scale-O is complete. It 
spreads and penetrates thor- 
oughly and is soluble in hard 
or soft water. Its fine milky 
emulsion is stable and readily 
pourable at low temperatures. 
Scale-O is widely used and 
recommended by leading 
Orchardists, Nurserymen, 
Park Superintendents and 
others. 
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WATERING 
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with 


SOIL- 
RITE 


WATERING GAUGE 
*Something new. *Nothing like it. 
Full directions with each gauge. 
SPECIAL OFFER 35c each 
3 for $1 post paid 
SOIL-RITE GAUGE CO. 
Dept. H 551 Fifth Ave., New York City 
#5 cate Ste 
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We are headquarters for Wild Bird Food, 
Feeders, and Houses . . A most complete 
selection of fully approved items. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET: “Birds are 
Lots of Fun.”’ Authoritative . interesting. 
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Garden Work for Early November 


PLACE wire netting or other protectors around young fruit trees in 
sections where rabbits and mice abound. 


TULIPS planted seven to eight inches deep will bloom later than 
bulbs of the same size planted six inches deep. 


THERE is still time to move or set out deciduous trees and shrubs. 
It is getting late, however, for most evergreens. 


EVEN coldframes that are not being used now should be prepared, so 
that an early start can be made in Spring while the ground is still 
frozen. 


PAPER white narcissi planted about November 14 will bloom on 
Christmas day, provided the weather is sunny. If it is not, they will 
bloom later. 

PLANT small evergreens in window boxes for Winter color. Spruces 
and certain varieties of arborvite are best. Hemlock has been found 
to be entirely unsatisfactory. 


THE LIBERAL use of granulated peat moss, mixed into the soil in 
which new trees are to be set, will increase the porosity of that soil 
and make for better aeration, hence better root growth. 


DO NOT allow the lawn to go into Winter with too much top 
growth. Two or three inches is plenty. Do not let fallen leaves mat 
down on the grass. Some greenskeepers top dress with peat moss in 
Autumn. 


PLAN to cut and store the branches of forsythia, philadelphus, and, 
particularly, weigela, from which it is planned to make up hard- 
wood cuttings before really severe weather arrives and incidental 
injury from freezing occurs. 


STAGNANT surface water from melting snow during the Winter 
months is dangerous to perennials. This condition can be averted 
in many instances by digging shallow ditches to carry off this surface 
water after the ground is frozen. 


IT IS now time to take root cuttings of garden phlox, Japanese 
anemone and other plants which are reproduced by this method. 
Many woody plants, such as own-root lilacs, own-root flowering 
crabapples and beach plums, can be grown from root cuttings taken 
soon and handled either in flats, in.a frame or a cold greenhouse. 


ALL CLASSES of rose bushes may be set out during the next few 
weeks. Plant ripe plants with the knuckle an inch or two below 
the ground. Protect the roots from drying in the air. Water the 
plants heavily when they are set. Soil hilled around the stems will 
keep them from drying during Winter and early Spring. 

WHEN ordering rose bushes for delivery in November, plan to in- 
clude some of the newer, large-flowered polyanthas. Stake out the 
rose beds now, digging them deeply and enriching the soil to a depth 
of 18 inches with old manure. Bone meal, or some other organic 
fertilizer can also be included. Some prefer 20 or 30 pounds of 
complete fertilizer per 1000 square feet. 
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6 Lovely Daffodils 
30 Bulbs $275 


5 each of 6 varieties. (Value $3.25) 


60 Bulbs $500 


10 each of 6 varieties. (Value $6.50) 


GLORY OF SASSENHEIM — White, 
yellow trumpet 

BATH’S FLAME— Deep yellow 

KING ALFRED — Golden yellow 

OLYMPIA — Chrome yellow 

QUEEN OF THE NORTH — PWhite, 
yellow cup 

SIR WATKIN — Primrose yellow 


DAFFODILS for Naturalizing 


(from our own Mile Front Farm) 


This mixture is made up of only choice 
types and varieties that are suitable for 
naturalizing ... Make the planting infor- 
mal and allow the tops to - natur- 
ally each season and they will increase 
in beauty year after year. 


$5 per 100—$45 per 1000 


Stampa aber 


132-138 Church Street, Dept. HO 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, VN. Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 
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SUNSET LILY 


(Pardalinum Giganteum) 


One of the most spectacular 
Lilies in cultivation 

The recurved petals are brilliant 

sunset red. Base of petals, yellow. 


heavily spotted brown. Easily grown. 
5 to 6 ft. tall. Plant Now. 


> Mammoth Bulbs: 
Each 30c; dozen $3.00 


> Jumbo Bulbs: 
Each 50c; dozen $5.00 


Postpaid East of Mississippi 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 














LILIUM AURATUM 
PLATYPHYLLUM 


We consider these the finest bulbs 
of this variety available any place. 
They were grown from seed on the 
west coast of Scotland by the dis- 
tinguished English Grower, W. A. 
CONSTABLE. 

CONSTABLE says of them that 
they are small, average circumfer- 
ence about 5 inches, beautifully 
rooted, absolutely free of mosaic, 
that they will flower much more 
generously than the average Japa- 
nese bulb and that the chances of 
establishing them in the garden are 
at least 75% higher. 


Delivery in early December 
Perdozen $8. 


SANDYLOAM 
North Springfield Vermont 








under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





HEN the annual year book competition conducted by 

Horticulture was inaugurated, the magazine’s editors had 
not reckoned upon the rapid rise in popularity of club scrap- 
books. These scrapbooks differ 
materially from year books, in- 
asmuch as only one of them is 
prepared by a club, being sup- 
plemented by simple program 
folders for the use of individual 
members. The club’s scrapbook may be prepared by the secre- 
tary or under the direction of a committee appointed for that 
purpose. Oftentimes, the book is submitted to the members at 
each meeting so that they may contribute material for it. 
Some clubs insert a summary of each lecture as soon as it has 
been transcribed. Many of the books contain photographs of 
members’ gardens or, more often, of flower show exhibits. 
They carry, too, a large number of clippings from local news- 
papers about the club’s activities or from magazines publish- 
ing horticultural information. In short, the scrapbook is a 
record of the year’s work of a club. 

This is the general method followed in the making of 
scrapbooks, but there are many variations. It appears, however, 
that some clubs have both scrapbooks and year books, a scrap- 
book being made by each member, perhaps with a competition 
at the end of the season. 

In the light of what has just been written, it seems necessary 
to supplement Horticulture’s usual year book competition the 
coming season by offering a prize for the best scrapbook sub- 
mitted by a club. In order to give this project a flying start a 
prize of $10 is being awarded to the Garden Club of Fairfield 
(Conn.) for the scrapbook submitted this year. The Fairfield 
book, bound in heavy green covers, with loose leaves of green 
art paper, is especially interesting for its many excellent photo- 
graphs taken by club members. These photographs are supple- 
mented by typewritten articles, dealing with matters of local 
interest and particularly with the activities of club members. 
A map prepared by the club to show the location of the out- 
standing gardens in the town is an unusual feature. 

One of Fairfield’s most important gardens is one which the 
late Miss Annie Burr Jennings developed. Announcement is 
made in the scrapbook that the club presented to the Garden 
Club of America a medal in Miss Jennings’ honor. This medal 
was made possible by a fund raised by the club and was de- 
signed by the brilliant medalist Bruce Moore. It is to be given 
as a sweepstakes prize at the New York flower show. 

An interesting report in the scrapbook refers to the ‘““Way- 
side Watchers,”’ an organization formed many years ago in the 
schools of Fairfield. Any child is eligible for membership who 
does a piece of clean-up work in the Spring ‘‘clean-up week.” 
There is a president, always chosen from the seventh grade, 
and a chairman in each room, to each of whom a plant or a 
package of seeds is given. 

There is a complete report of an original ‘Information 
Please!”” program conducted by the club. A program of the 


Garden Clubs Turn Their 
Attention to Scrapbooks 


club’s Fall show and French market is attached to one of the 
pages, as well as a program of “‘a picture gallery of flower 
arrangements’ conducted at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
B. Spelman in dogwood time. 

A uniquely bound scrapbook 
comes from the Althea Circle 
of the Pensacola (Fla.) Garden 
Club. The denim covers, made 
to represent a pair of dungarees, 
boast a garden glove, containing the club’s rules for member- 
ship, and on the back a patch pocket holding a red handker- 
chief. Miniature garden tools are attached. This book is made 
up largely of clippings from various magazines and news- 
papers. These clippings contain a great amount of useful in- 
formation and comprise also a running history of the club’s 
activities throughout the season. It is apparent that these 
activities are many and varied, including important civic work, 
some of which is rather unusual, as when the club prepared a 
petition asking for a reduction in the water rates, to the end 
that small home owners might beautify their grounds with 
trees, shrubs and flowers. An attractive illustration drawn by 





First prize colonial window arrangement by Mrs. Donald Carpenter 
of the Fairfield (Conn.) Garden Club, one of the many excellent 
pictures in the club’s prize-winning scrapbook. 
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a club member marks the beginning of the section devoted to 


each month. 
As it happens, two scrapbooks were received from Pensa- 


cola, the other entrant being that of the Rose Circle. This 
neatly made book contains a great many newspaper clippings 
dealing with the club’s activities and a large number of photo- 
graphs. There is a particularly good photograph of the club’s 
president, Mrs. Calvin Todd. 


Notes From a New Rose Bulletin 


The New England Rose Society, which came into being 
last Spring, is publishing a monthly news letter, from which 
the following notes of general interest are taken: 


It is commonly conceded that the problem of black spot on garden roses 
has greatly increased since M. Pernet-Ducher introduced the strain com- 
monly referred to as pernetiana. This strain not only gave hybrid teas the 
gorgeous color of Austrian copper but also bad foliage habits. Several varie- 
ties, however, are almost entirely free from foliage defoliation due to black 
spot. Some of these are Susanne Louise, a hybrid gigantea; Dainty Maid and 
Donald Prior, both floribundas; Miss America; Poinsettia; Mrs. Charles 
Bell; Mrs. Aaron Ward; Etoile de Hollande; Little Beauty; Radiance; Mrs. 
Wakefield Christie-Miller and McGredy’s Pink. Slightly more susceptible are 
Sterling; Warrawee; Charles K. Douglas; Queen Mary; Mrs. Sam McGredy; 
McGredy’s Sunset; Crimson Glory and Golden Dawn. 

When we refer to Fall planting we do not mean the Fall season by the 
calendar, but the time of year when nature has reached its normal period of 
dormancy and rest. In the latitudes between Boston and Philadelphia the 
season usually starts early in November. Planting too early (before general 
dormancy) may induce a spurt of vegetation that can render the plants sus- 
ceptible to Winter injury. 

By Spring, Fall-planted bushes will have recovered to a great degree from 
the transplanting shock and are therefore ready to give a good account of 
themselves. In the Spring conditions are different. The ground is slow to 
absorb heat; the air, warm and balmy, draws up the sap, causing the rapid 
growth of foliage but the roots of Spring-planted roses are not sufficiently 
established to supply sap as fast as it is drawn to the upper part of the plant. 

New Dawn is not only hardy but ever-blooming. We divide the bush into 
divisions of three or four canes or branches which are wound spirally with 
tar paper from the ground to the top. The different sections thus wound are 
laid down on the ground, the base covered with soil to a depth of about one 
and a haif to two feet, the remainder is covered with leaves, gladiolus stalks, 
etc., to a depth of about two feet and then covered with boards weighed down 
with stones. We do not uncover in the Spring until the leaf buds begin to 


appear. 


Garden Awards in Pennsylvania 


The executive council of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, upon the recommendation of the committee on garden 
awards, of which William J. Serrill is the chairman, voted 
to make the following awards in 1940: 


A gold medal to Mr. and Mrs. George T. Tyler of ‘Indian Council Rock,” 
Newtown, Pa., for their spacious, outstanding estate, with its two-mile 
entrance driveway along the banks of the Neshaminy creek. The palatial house 
is set at the top of a bluff which culminates at the ‘‘Rock’’, a vertical cliff over- 
looking the creek. A series of elaborate terraces, supported and flanked with 
appropriate masonry, stairways studded with statuary and rich plantings of 
blooms, shrubs and flowering trees, descends from the house to a swimming 
pool and tennis courts and on into orchards and the gently rolling landscape. 

A silver medal to Mrs. William R. Mercer of ‘‘Aldie,’’ Doylestown, Pa., for 
her delightful home with its spacious lawn and magnificent trees, its lake, its 
attractive terrace which is beautifully planted and adorned with potted plants, 
its garden of unusual design and handsome Summer house, all combining to 
create an atmosphere of repose and charm. Peacocks, wild geese and exotic 
cranes lend character to this place. 

A silver medal to Mr. and Mrs. Sydney E. Martin of Upper Roxborough, 
Pa. A modern stone house of exquisite design is set on a hilltop, overlooking 
in every direction a landscape of unusual beauty. The development around 
the house, with its attractive formal garden, wood garden, forest walk, 
impressive tapis vert, is so artistic and exhibits such loving care as to forecast 
still further beauties in the years to come. 

A bronze medal to Mrs. Lewis Audenried of Devon, Pa., for her attractvie 
and still expanding grounds which are notable for the collection of rare and 
unusual plants and for the interesting horticultural experiments that are 
under way. 

A bronze medal to Mr. and Mrs. William Clarke Mason of Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for the setting of their modern home in a valley of unusual 
beauty. The planting and treatment enhance the feeling of intimacy and 
seclusion. 

A bronze medal to Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Ristine of ‘‘Ledgely,’’ Strafford, 
Pa. A handsome house placed so as to enjoy an unusually appealing and 
extensive view of Chester valley, a lawn with large trees and a sunken garden 
of great beauty characterize this place. 

A certificate of merit to Mr. and Mrs. Henry Wolf Bikle of Strafford, Pa. 
The small lawn is on a heavily wooden slope. A brook was dammed to make 
a smail pool at the bottom. The woods are richly filled with native plants 
forming a wild flower garden of great intimacy. 
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A certificate of merit to Mrs. J. Gilbert McIlvaine of Downingtown, Pa. 
A small green-shaded garden with an arbored terrace draped with vines im- 
parts an antique charm to this old home. 

A certificate of merit to Miss Frances Edge McIlvaine of Downingtown, 
Pa., for her large garden, which raises by gentle terraces from the house. The 
garden is an old one and many old-fashioned plants of rare varieties are con- 
tained therein. Perfection of upkeep is a sine qua non of many gardens but 
not so here. The fair upkeep is entirely fitting and enhances the charm of this 


old garden. 

A certificate of special merit to Mrs. Robert Glendinning of Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for her energy and liberality in planning, installing and 
maintaining, in conjunction with the Fairmount Park commission, the 
elaborate rock garden on the East River Drive in Fairmount Park. This 
garden is so brilliant and is so prominently placed in the view of the traffic 
on the drive that it is an incentive to large numbers to start gardens of their 
own and the cause of horticulture is thus advanced. 


Shakespeare Garden in New Jersey 


In Cedarbrook Park, Plainfield, N. J., there is a Shakespeare 
garden started 12 years ago by the Shakespeare Society of that 
city with the co-operation of the Plainfield Garden Club and 
the Union County Park Commission. 

The garden has 17 beds and two long borders, edged with 
brick. The large size of the garden necessitates many more 
plants than those mentioned by Shakespeare and therefore the 
old varieties of plants grown in English gardens of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries are included. 

At the entrance to the garden is a long arbour with seats 
for visitors. At one end of the arbour is a boulder with a 
bronze plaque set in the face of it, depicting the head of Shake- 
speare, with an appropriate inscription. The arbour is covered 
with woodbine and Clematis vitalba while five herb beds sur- 
round a circular bed of the oldest varieties of roses. 

This garden has always featured the labeling of the plants 
with the botanical and folk name, including about 50 quota- 
tions from Shakespeare, on stake labels, with the title of the 
play in which the reference occurs. These add to the flowers 
an interest and educational value for those who visit the garden 
and for the groups of boys and girls who come with their 
teachers from the schools to study the Shakespeare flowers. 


Fall Meeting of Garden Clubs 


Two hundred members of the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, Inc., representing 22 states attended the annual 
Fall meeting at French Lick Springs Hotel, at French Lick 
Springs, Ind., October 7 through 10. Included in the program 
the first day were a talk on flower arrangement by Mrs. Fae 
Huttenlocher of Des Moines, Ia., and an illustrated lecture 
on the Chicago flower show by Mrs. D. O. Dynes. 

The second day was devoted to conservation. The speakers 
were Mr. Ralph M. Kriebel, biologist, of the soil conservation 
service, Mr. John H. Baker, executive director of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, and Mr. H. J. Snitzius of 
the Indiana highway commission. 

Horticulture was discussed the following day with Pro- 
fessor R. B. Hull, Mr. Donald Dushane, Mr. Harry Wooley, 
and Professor E. R. Honeywell as speakers. 

After business was concluded, the meeting was closed with 
a lecture on design by Professor Florence B. Robinson, of the 
University of I]linois. 


Chysanthemum Show in Cleveland 


The annual show of the Chrysanthemum Society of 
America will be held at the Masonic Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio, November 8 to 10. About 20,000 square feet of floor 
space will be available for exhibits. Chrysanthemums will 
dominate the show, but there also will be exhibits of roses, 
orchids, carnations and other flowers. Approximately $1500 
in cash prizes will be distributed to exhibitors. The Chrysan- 
themum Society of America and the Florists’ Association of 
Greater Cleveland, Inc., are sponsoring the show. 














Planting Time for Hardy Lilies 


Most kinds can go into the ground 
to good advantage at this season 


MEDIUM loam suits about all lilies. Peat is not so good 
but can advantageously be mixed into retentive soils, 
as can also leaf mold and old manure. Fresh animal 

manure is undesirable as are also chemical fertilizers of all 
kinds. However, applications of weak liquid manure improve 
the quality of the flowers, if applied just as buds are formed. 
Of course, when grown in pots with a very limited rooting 
area heavier stimulants are necessary for best results. A soil 
containing considerable grit is excellent for all lilies and where 
it is rather sandy it comes the nearest to the ideal. In planting 
lily bulbs some people think that to place sharp sand below 
and over the bulbs is not necessary but the experience of a great 
number of expert growers shows that it is both necessary and 
desirable. 

When planting lilies in borders with hardy perennials use 
care that they are not planted too close to robust varieties 
which will soon overshadow and ruin them. While single 
bulbs are often planted, a little group of three or five looks 
much better. The depth to cover bulbs varies to some extent 
with the type of soil as well as the section of country in which 
one resides. 

The first of all lilies to require planting is L. candidum, 
popularly known as the madonna, ascension or annunciation 
lily. This is the most immaculate of the entire family and 
shares with the regal first place in the United States in 
popularity. This is the only lily making a leaf growth in the 
form of a rosette in late Summer and Fall which persists over 
Winter. All roots come from below the bulbs. Shallow plant- 
ing is necessary and two inches of covering suffices. Work 
plenty of lime in the soil as the madonna loves a sweet soil. 
Planting of this species should be completed by the end of 
October. The madonna lily is one of a very small group of 
what are termed “‘bulb rooting lilies.’’ A vastly greater number 
are stem rooters and produce more roots above than below the 
bulbs. 

Typical stem rooters are L. regale, L. auratum, L. specio- 
sum, L. henryi, L. myriophyllum superbum (L. sulphureum) 
and L. hansoni. All of the regale hybrids come in this class 
also and should be covered eight inches. There is also a number 
of lilies with small bulbs, including L. rubellum, L. amabile, 
L. tenuifolium, L. concolor, L. cernuum, L. bulbiferum and 
L. elegans for which a depth of four inches suffices while with 
such lilies as L. tigrinum, L. leichtlint maximowiczi, L. bate- 
manne, early and late L. formosanum, L. japonicum, L. 
dauricum “‘pardinum,”’ “L. canadense, L. superbum, L. wash- 
ingtonianum, L. columbianum and L. monadelphum six 
inches is better. As a rule, beginners plant candidum far too 
deep and stem rooters far too shallow. Gardeners should insist 
that their bulb merchant state the proper planting depth on 
all lily packages. 

There are certain of the lilies, especially L. auratum, L. 
speciosum and other importations from Japan, which rarely 
arrive before late November, and, while the ground can easily 
be mulched and kept open for them, the average importer puts 
most of his stock in cold storage until Spring with generally 
discouraging results after planting. Some bulbs may not flower 
nor even make any growth the first season and none will equal 
Fall plantings in quality. A few species like L. tigrinum, 
L. speciosum and L. henryi do fairly well, if Spring planted, 
but L. auratum is always poor when so handled and it is well 
to know that fresh mosaic-free American-grown bulbs of this 
lily with live active roots can now be had a month in advance 
of any importations from the Orient. It is hoped in time to 
make importations of this lily needless. 

For anyone wanting half a dozen good lilies to flower in 


succession I suggest L. hansoni, L. candidum, L. regale, L. 


‘ henryi, L. speciosum rubrum and late L. formosanum. For a 


second half dozen add L. tenuifolium, L. croceum, L. tigrinum 
giganteum, L. dauricum “‘pardinum,”’ L. speciosum album and 
L. umbellatum. If one or two really choice ones costing more 
are desired, take L. testaceum, L. myrtophyllum superbum (L. 
sulphureum), L. creelmanm, L. maxwill, L. princeps, and 
L. marhan. 

Raising lilies from seed is an interesting pastime. Some sorts 
germinate readily, while others take many months. 

Bulbs of all kinds are better with a Winter mulch applied 
after sharp freezing weather. For this purpose straw, salt marsh 
hay, leaves, excelsior and other materials may be used. The 
newest and most satisfactory cover I have yet tried is cran- 
berry tops which may be had now in baled form. This is very 
easily applied, looks neat, gives excellent insulation, needs 
nothing to hold it down and can be stacked and used a second 
or even third year. 

Lilies are more temperamental than the “‘Dutch’’ bulbs. 
Drainage is far more important than the type of soil. Assured 
of drainage, anyone can safely go ahead. While all can be 
grown in full sunshine, many stay in bloom longer and hold 
their colors better in partial shade. Not a few can be success- 
fully grown in semi-open woodlands. These include L. tigrt- 
num, L. canadense, L. superbum, L. grayt, L. pardalinum, 
L. humboldti, L. washingtonianum and L. giganteum hima- 
laicum and a few others. Such charming varieties as L. hansoni, 
L. japonicum, L. rubellum, the Backhouse hybrids, and the 
robust L. henryi also like some shade. 

—W.N. Craig. 


Weymouth, Mass. 





we 





Lilium speciosum rubrum is a stem-rooting lily which increases slowly 
and need not be disturbed for several years. 
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Poinsettias Grown From Seed 


iy EDITOR—Last year I planted 500 poinsettia cut- 
tings in the garden and had a grand display for Christ- 
mas. This year I am growing some from seed which a friend 
brought from the Hawaiian islands. The seeds were planted 
March 20 in flats containing a mixture of one-third leaf mold, 
one-third peat and one-third gritty soil. They germinated 
quickly and well. When they had four leaves they were trans- 
planted into small pots in a soil that contained one-fourth 
peat, one-fourth compost and two-fourths gritty loam. 

Later some of the plants were set out in the garden and 
some shifted to larger pots and kept in a lath house. Without 
being fertilized, the ones in the garden are now five feet tall, 
while those in pots, with a monthly application of nitrate of 
soda (one level tablespoon to a gallon of water), are three 
feet tall. All the plants should have been pinched to make 
them branch but even with only one blossom to a plant they 
will still be very worthwhile for a Christmas display, not to 
mention the possibility of developing a new type or color. 


—J. G. Hootman. 
Sierra Madre, Cal. 


A Useful Fertilizer for Holly 


EAR EDITOR—In the October 1 issue a reader asked 
for a fertilizer to use on holly. If plenty of oak leaf 
mold and cow manure at least three years old is used with an 
annual dressing of cotton seed meal, holly will grow fast 
enough without any other fertilizer. Cotton seed meal applied 
annually at the rate of a couple of handfuls for a small tree 
to a bucketful for a large one is very beneficial. There is no 
danger in applying cottonseed meal. After planting a rather 
heavy mulch of oak leaves should be maintained at all times. 
There is one serious pest, however, the holly leaf miner. It 
is controlled with a nicotine sulphate spray at the rate of two 
teaspoonfuls of nicotine sulphate and one ounce of soap to a 
gallon of water the last of May or early June. 

Why people who buy holly for Christmas decoration do 
not plant the seeds is more than I can understand. Sown in a 
bulb pan after the holidays and placed out-of-doors, they 
will germinate in 12 to 18 months. I have about 20 young 
holly trees in three-inch pots which I shall give as presents this 
Christmas. 


—Ray Gustafson. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


Dakota Reader Seeks Information 
|B arses EDITOR—I wonder if any of your readers can 


give me any further data on two new plants I now have. 
They are Hesperis dinarica and Isatis alpina. The seed was 
sown in late April and the seedlings were transplanted in June. 
Every seed must have germinated. By October the plants, eight 
inches apart, formed a dense wall of foliage one and a half 
feet high, crowding out the most persistent weeds. 

I have four other rockets, H. matronalis, and its lovely va- 
rieties, H. m. tristis, H. m. steveniana, and a tall pink one, all 
thriving “‘too well.” Regarding the isatis, my previous ex- 
perience is limited to J. glauca, and, although its tall misty 
fragrant tresses are very beautiful in May, it proves a con- 
siderable nuisance at other times, spreading rapidly by means 
of its roots and seeds. 

—W.E. H. Porter. 
Hansboro, N. D. 


Spindlewood Used as a Hedge 


EAR EDITOR—I have seen nothing more strikingly 
beautiful this Autumn than a hedge of the dwarf form 
of the winged spindlewood, Euonymus alata compacta. I am 
sure that this plant will soon find wide popularity as a hedge 
plant as well as a shrub of limited growth for mixed plantings 
about the foundations of buildings. It is a slow-growing, four- 
foot garden form of the tall, broad, deciduous shrub which was 
introduced from eastern Asia many years ago. Its stems do not 
show the characteristic wings of the typical plant, nor does it 
fruit sufficiently often or heavily enough to be listed among 
the more desirable fruiting shrubs. Its garden value lies, in 
fact, in its slow growth and brilliant Autumn coloration. 

Nurserymen tell me that the dwarf spindlewood is easily 
moved at almost any season and will thrive in a wide range 
of soils. Apparently, too, it is shade tolerant, although pre- 
ferring full sunlight and plenty of room. I find, by the way, 
that the best practice with most such shrubs is first to grow 
them to full maturity in an open, sunny spot and then to 
transplant them full grown into shade. 

The winged spindlewood has shown a number of other 
variations. One of these varieties, E. alata aptera, is so named 
as to constitute a botanist’s joke. The specific name gives wings 
to the stems of the plant and the varietal name takes them 
away. Thus, it becomes the winged wingless spindlewood. 

—Arthur L. Blessing. 
Boston, Mass. 


Special Merits of Nodhead Apples 


EAR EDITOR—Fashions in apples as in everything else 
change from time to time and now, when the out- 
standing qualities of the Mackintosh make it the Fall apple 
par excellence, certain other good varieties are in danger of 
being lost to the apple-loving world. This note is to celebrate 
the merit of one such variety. 

Outside a limited area in New England I doubt if one 
would ever meet a Nodhead these days. A few fruit growers 
in western Maine raise them and have a good local market for 
them. The Nodhead is not a showy apple and usually not 
very highly colored. Its merit lies in an exceptionally tender 
skin and crisp flesh, with a flavor all its own. Any apple addict 
who has ever met a Nodhead would recognize it again even 
if he encountered it on the plains of Timbuktu and (for such 
is its special gift) it would take him back in memory to the 
little towns in western Maine where the Nodheads grow. 


—Ruth M. Starrett. 
New Canaan, Conn. 


Humor as Applied to Witch Grass 


EAR EDITOR—There still seems to be a lot of discus- 
sion about the best methods of getting rid of witch grass 
in our gardens and it seems to me that there was never a better 
one suggested than that of Mr. Benjamin Ware of Marblehead 
who was a very active member of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society in the ’80’s and '90’s. His remedy was as fol- 
lows: “‘Carefully dig out all of the roots and place them on 
the wall to dry, when they are thoroughly dry, burn them 
and be very careful where you put the ashes.” 
Apparently Mr. Ware had a wholesome respect for the 
vitality of witch grass. 
—Wilfrid Wheeler. 
Hatchville, Mass. 








Vegetables Staged for Decorative Effect 


An almost unprecedented project was carried out in Boston recently when the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
staged a fruit and vegetable show, with decorative features as the keynote of the vegetable display. It was the 
consensus of opinion that the exhibition in Horticultural Hall was fully as beautiful and impressive as a flower 
show could be. Some of the many displays which had a place in this great exhibition are illustrated below. 


An improvised evergreen hedge served as a background for a 
display set up by J. P. Cummings of Southville, Mass. The 
vegetables set against the face of this hedge are leeks and celery. 
Pumphkins, squashes, and “‘citrons’’ gave color to the display. 


This was the first time that a roadside stand on wheels has ap- 
peared at a Boston show. This stand is actually used by the owner, 
Herbert W. Redden of Waltham, in his business. When closed, it 
is a small greenhouse. The display consisted largely of gourds. 
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Dr. Thomas Barbour of Beverly Farms, Mass., won a silver 
medal with a remarkably comprehensive vegetable exhibit ar- 
ranged in a manner which has long been popular in British 
exhibitions. The number of varieties used was surprisingly large. 











The most original exhibit was one set up by the Massachusetts 
State College with the co-operation of its Waltham Field Sta- 
tion. A huge cornucopia seemed to be spilling bushels of vege- 
tables over a semicircular platform arranged in the form of stairs 


This unique exhibit of vegetables won a first prize for L. G. 
Bruggemann of Hingham, Mass., a business man whose hobby 
is gardening. In spite of the exhibit’s professional appearance, 
Mr. Bruggemann had no outside help in setting up his display. 


Gourds were used generously in this exhibit, which was natu- 
ral, inasmuch as the New England Gourd Society has its head- 
quarters in Horticultural Hall in Boston and ts very active. The 
exhibit illustrated was set up by Mrs. Edward M. Stuart. 
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Orchards stretch their crooked limbs 
Beneath a frosty moon 

And shudder for the lack of leaves 
With Winter coming soon. 


—Marie Emilie Gilchrist. 


Common Sense in the Rock Garden* 


|B ppernn the past 15 years, the popularity of the rock 
garden as a home property feature has followed a course 
that resembles one of the business-trend graphs that appeared 
so regularly during the depression. 

The rise from comparative obscurity at the beginning to 
the peak of popularity occurred with great suddenness. Every 
one that had a few square feet of garden space, and access to 
cobble stones or brick bats or even concrete blocks, soon had 
a rock garden. Rock gardens, so called, were as common as 
window boxes. 

A few years ago the public did an abrupt about-face, and 
the popularity of the rock garden took a precipitous plunge. 
The rock garden gave way to the herb garden, then to hydro- 
ponics and other garden developments. 

At the present time we are just beginning on another up- 
swing. There is no real reason why the rock garden should 
not become a widely used type of garden for home grounds. 
It has all the necessary elements for success—the possibility for 
real landscape beauty, permanence and long life, plus a wide 
variety of plant material. There are even possibilities for the 
rockery to be a source of cutting material, for many rock 
garden plants furnish excellent bouquet material. 

All the rock garden needs is to be given an air of respecta- 
bility and dignity comparable with other accepted garden 
forms. When that is accomplished, there is no question but 
what the rockery will enjoy much wider popularity than it 
does at present. 

One fact is outstanding as we review the past history of the 
rock garden in the United States. Such gardens have been, by 
and large, decidedly unsatisfactory. The occasional few that 
have been successful only serve to accent the deplorable condi- 
tions that prevailed generally. 

One of the most outstanding sources of criticism has always 
been that the average rock garden lacked definite character. It 
has always looked ‘‘messy’’—never “‘finished.’’ The cause of 
this condition is easily discovered. There has been too much 
confusion between rock gardening as an ornamental craft, and 
rock plant collecting. 

The remedy is, of course, to plant the ornamental rock 
garden with a relatively few species, these to be of easy cul- 
ture, with a sufficient number of individuals of each species to 
create an effective mass for the size of the garden. 





*This somewhat heretical article has been condensed from an address by 
the author at the annual Farm and Home Week of the Massachusetts State 
College at Amherst, Mass. The address has caused much discussion and 
is printed here in order that Mr. Bissland’s opinions may have wider 
circulation. The title is the author’s. 
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A second source of trouble arose when gardeners insisted 
upon using a combination of rocks and plants when all they 
needed, or wanted, was the plants themselves. Refrain from 
using a rock every time you use a dwarf perennial. Because 
these plants are commonly catalogued as ‘‘rock plants’’ does 
not mean that they have to be used with rocks. 

A third source of dissatisfaction arose from the widespread 
belief that the rock garden is a solution for many knotty 
landscape problems. There is seldom any actual need for a 
rock garden. Every situation which has hitherto been thought 
to call for a rock garden should be carefully examined to see 
if some other, and simpler, form of treatment can be given it. 

A fourth stumbling block is the widespread assumption 
that rock gardens can be of but one type—a duplication of 
nature. Make the type of rock garden agree in spirit with the 
surrounding property. The rock garden does not necessarily 
have to follow a natural model. 

A fifth pitfall lies in the attempt to make the rock garden 
dominate the picture. A rock garden is not of sufficient im- 
portance to take over the entire burden of landscaping a home 
lot. Keep the rock garden in its proper place as regards its im- 
portance in the general landscape scheme. 

One of the most common errors is to plant the rock garden 
with herbaceous material exclusively. The results of this prac- 
tice are— 

a) An almost total lack of interest in the Winter months. 

b) A tendency to select too many creeping plants, with a 
consequent flat sky line. 

Treat the herbaceous portion as a fleeting and incidental 
planting, a sort of a frosting to a permanent structure of woody 
plants. 

A common mistake, especially with the small rock garden, 
is in trying to achieve all-season bloom. This is a worthy 
enough objective, but not particularly easy to attain in the 
rock garden. 

Unless a large area is being planted, it is better to concen- 
trate all blooming efforts on one season and have a top-notch 
garden at that time than to have an indifferent one for the 
whole year. 

Finally, let me enter a plea for simplicity. The simply 
planted and simply designed rock garden will not only be easier 
to care for—and hence more certain of being cared for—but 
it will be more restful and attractive. 


Flower Gardens and Morale 


_ may be a lesson for the people of this country in 
the following quotations from a British trade journal 


dated the middle of September: 

We are stiff-necked people, and it takes something more than bombs to 
lower our morale. But the powers that be should not overlook the fact that 
relaxation is just as necessary in wartime as it is in the days of peace. For this 
reason, no apology is needed to draw attention to the invaluable aid that 
flowers and plants can give in the keeping up of our spirits—and morale. 
The family leaving its garden dugout in the early hours of the morning is 
cheered by the fugitive perfume of the rose bed. 

If the garden had been wholly given over to the culture of vegetables, some 
of the peace and inspiration one draws from a garden of flowers would have 
been lacking. The more one considers the question, the greater is the convic- 
tion that, like books, which were exempted from the purchase tax, flowers 
and plants are even greater necessities these days. It is highly probable that as 
time goes on this will be realized by the authorities, and instead of there 
being apologies for the cultivation of flowers and plants in wartime, there 
will be an ever-increasing realization that they are just the very two subjects 
that the public should not be called upon to do without. 


Shrubby Poppy From the West 


HE bush poppy, Romneya coulteri, from California has 

proved hardy in well drained soils in eastern gardens. In 
habit, it is a sucker-spreading, die-back shrub, which throws 
up numerous soft-wooded, erect branching stems, covered with 
lobed, pleasant-green leaves. The single white, yellow-centered 
flowers of late Summer often measure five inches across. Its 
most successful garden location is at the top of a large rockery 
or on a dry bank. 















Little known house plants as well as 
those kinds which retain their popularity 


ties below ground for the Winter months, attention to 

indoor blossoms and foliage becomes of immediate 
interest. Indoor gardening is not a new practice. Geraniums, 
begonias and fuchsias were cherished in the homes of our great- 
grandmothers and their forebears, too. Yet something in the 
past decade has given tremendous impetus to the hobby of 
indoor gardening. Not only have window plantings increased 
in number but the type of garden has changed also. Where, 
not so long ago, there was marked standardization of plant 
material grown in the average collection that is not so today. 
Indoor gardeners have become individualists instead of mimics. 
They have acquired an experimental strain. 

There is a distinct trend away from numerous favorites. 
For instance, one sees many more species of bulbous plants 
being flowered in the house. An increasing company of exotic 
plants, whose native habitat is in distant countries, now graces 
countless indoor plantings. Also, the value of vines is being 
recognized widely for window garden use. 

Not all plants which normally are grown in greenhouses 
under exacting conditions can be cultivated satisfactorily in the 
average indoor garden, of course. Yet, a surprising number of 
bulbs, plants and small shrubs accept house conditions grace- 
fully and happily if they are made welcome with proper grow- 
ing conditions. 

Providing satisfactory growing conditions is not as difficult 
as it might seem when first considered. It is true that certain 
plants are more temperamental than others. So, too, are va- 
rious pet dogs and cats. Whether your bent is toward seldom- 
grown subjects for the window garden, or a collection of 
traditional favorites, observation of a few fundamentals in 
potting and growing will save much time, many disappoint- 
ments and numerous plants. 

Let us take up potting first. Either old or new clay pots 
may be utilized. Previously-used containers should be 
scrubbed thoroughly and new ones must be soaked in water 
for at least 24 hours before they are filled with soil. If you 
prefer the more modern types of colorful glazed containers, by 
all means use them. Just supply more drainage material than is 
necessary for standard clay pots. Much has been written about 
the advantages and disadvantages of both types of flower pots. 
The fact of the matter is that both are being used widely and 
satisfactorily. 

While many growers use special soil mixtures for different 
classes of plants, a good general potting mixture for most 
purposes consists of equal parts of leaf mold, good loam and 
sand with the addition of an ounce or so of a complete plant 
food. For cacti and succulents include more sand and a handful 
of small flower pot pieces. 

Drainage is most important. Many plants welcome moist 
soil and frequent watering. Yet, they will not tolerate stand- 
ing water or a prolonged soggy condition. Fill the pots one- 
quarter full of large pebbles or pieces of broken clay pots be- 
fore adding the potting soil. To further insure good drainage, 
keep each pot in a deep saucer half filled with pebbles. The 
saucer will protect tables and window sills and the pebbles 
will keep the pot above any surplus water that trickles out of 
the bottom vent, at the same time adding to the humidity 
around the plant. If containers without vents are used, saucers 
are unnecessary. Yet, do not forget the drainage material and 
do not water the plant as often. 


Nee that garden plants are dying or transferring activi- 





*A radio broadcast by Mr. Allen H. Wood, Jr., over Station WEEI, at 
9:00 a.m., Saturday, October 26, under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. Mr. W ood’s new book, “Try Them Indoors,” will be 
published about November 1. 





What to Grow in the Window Garden’ 


Another important point in potting plants is to keep the 
container small for the size of the plant. Too often a larger 
pot is supplied than is required. Many plants insist upon 
cramped roots to produce flowers, particularly members of the 
lily and amaryllis families. Perhaps you have noticed that 
when a sansevieria becomes definitely rootbound it sends up 
one or more spikes of flowers. It never does unless it is root- 
bound. If any doubt exists in your mind while in the process 
of potting any particular plant, underpot rather than overpot. 
It is much safer and usually you will find that you have not 
used too small a container after all. 

Water and light are the two principal sources of plant 
nourishment. Light is necessary for the process of photosyn- 
thesis by means of which leaves manufacture starch and sugar 
and water, because it is through water that mineral salts are 
made available to the roots. It is impractical to make any 
specific statement about the amount of water plants require, 
for the factors which enter into the matter are too numerous 
and variable. 

A fairly safe guide for watering plants is to watch the pot 
and its soil content. When a clay pot is very light in color, 
rings when tapped with a pencil and the soil is powdery and 
dry, a need of water is apparent. You will have to determine 


































a watering schedule in accordance with species, temperature, 
light conditions, humidity and location of the plant in your 
house. Daily inspection is helpful and you will find that the 
fulfilling of each plant’s needs is much easier than it sounds. 
A new type of pot is available which incorporates a ceramic 
wick in its construction. It was designed for chemical gar- 
dening, yet has proven useful and efficient in supplying water 
to soil plantings. 

The amount of light necessary varies with different plants. 
Most plants, particularly flowering kinds, as well as cacti, do 
best in windows facing south where there is a maximum of 
sun. Eastern and western exposures are indifferently satisfac- 
tory and in plantings facing the north you may expect to be 
successful only with such things as ivies, ferns, aspidistra, pan- 
danus, philodendron and a few other foliage plants. While 
most flowering plants require sun up to the budding stage, 
flowers will last longer and retain their colors better if the 
plants are shaded from direct sun rays after the first flower 
opens. 

Humidity in the vicinity of house plants is beneficial. If 








The new dwarf kalanchoés are shown beside the variety commonly grown. 
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the house is air conditioned, with provision for humidity con- 
trol, the problem is answered already. Otherwise, some method 
for moistening furnace-dried air must be resorted to. I have 
mentioned the use of saucers filled partly with pebbles and 
water. This helps to a degree, yet more evaporation area is 
necessary to create a satisfactory condition of moisture. 

Zinc or copper pans, about three inches deep and shaped to 
fit window sills or bay windows, are very helpful. Fill them 
with pebbles and water—just like the saucers—and place the 
plants upon them. There are other means of increasing mois- 
ture in the air, such as use of radiator pans and individual 
room humidifiers. Whatever method is used, try to make it 
adequate. Hot dry air and improper drainage are responsible 
for most house plant failures. Naturally you will keep the 
plant collection free from insect pests. 

So much for how to grow plants. Consider, for a moment, 
what to grow. You will want bulb flowers, of course. ‘They 
are all lovely. Many are fragrant and, for the most part, are 
not difficult to handle. Keep one thing in mind, however. 
Hardy bulbs such as lilies, tulips, narcissi, hyacinths, grape 
hyacinths, crocuses and scillas must be rooted heavily before 
top-growth can flourish. This type of bulb should be potted 
now and the pots placed in trenches dug in the garden, covered 





The new double obconica primrose from Oregon. 


with burlap and sand or ashes and allowed to remain there 
until roots show through the bottom vent. The same thing 
may be done in a cool cellar or an unheated garage. Just place 
the pots on the floor and cover them with soil or peat moss. 
‘They may then be taken indoors and brought into flowering 
in a moderate temperature. 

On the other hand, such tender bulbous plants as alstre- 
meria, amaryllis, anigozanthos, clivia, crinum, cyrtanthus, 
hemanthus, nerine, pancratium and sprekelia may be potted, 
left in a dark room for several weeks, and then grown without 
the necessity of pre-rooting. Very little water is needed until 
the top-growth makes its appearance. 

Perhaps several of the plants just mentioned are strangers 
to you. Anigozanthos, for instance, and hemanthus. Anigo- 
zanthos is an amaryllid from Australia, is available in this 
country and makes a splendid house plant. Its common name 
is ‘kangaroo paws.’ The flowers are tubular and borne on 
three- to four-foot stalks above bright green, iris-like leaves. 
Flowers and flower stalks are covered with a yellow or red 
wooly pubescence which is both interesting and decorative. 
This immigrant grows from a fleshy rootstock, not a bulb, 
yet it may be planted and handled like amaryllis. 

Hezmanthus, also, is a member of the great amaryllis family 
and claims South Africa as its home. It bears the sanguinary 
common name of blood lily. Huge globular clusters of bright 
red flowers with yellow anthers are carried at the end of rather 
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short stalks. The leaves, which vary in number with the spe- 
cies, are mostly tongue-shaped and rather succulent in char- 
acter. This plant, too, may be handled in the same manner as 
amaryllis. 

There also is a dwarf kalanchoé which makes a desirable 
house plant. It is only half as tall as the kinds grown in the 
past. This new dwarf variety bears the botanical name of 
Kalanchoé blossfeldiana Ernst Thiede. It is small enough to 
be used in bowls and dish gardens and is gradually finding its 
way into the florists’ shops. 

There is an interesting vine which you might care to try 
in the house. While it is not as casual and friendly as the cup 
and saucer vine or the lush growth which creeps from a sweet 
potato tucked into a Mason jar, it is being grown successfully 
in several window gardens in Massachusetts. The plant is 
called Clerodendron thomsone or bag flower. It is a shrubby, 
woody vine with small ovalish leaves and unusual flowers. 
They have five crimson segments with four long curving 
stamens. The calyx is white or creamy and shaped like a 
miniature Japanese lantern. Flowers occur in clusters and 
appear over a long period during the Spring and Summer 
months. 

Another good vine for the kitchen or window garden is 
Cissus antarctica, the kangaroo vine. It resembles a grape vine, 
with glossy, deeply-toothed leaves that are oval or heart- 
shaped and about four inches long. The plant may be kept 
pruned into a compact bush or allowed to ramble as a vine. In 
either form it is a bright and cheerful subject. 

Throughout the warmer sections of the United States the 
tea or sweet olive is grown widely for the pronounced fra- 
grance of its flowers. One asiatic species, Osmanthus fragrans, 
makes a desirable house plant, although it is rarely used as 
such. The little evergreen shrub begins to blossom when less 
than one foot in height. Flowers are white, very small and 
usually borne in the leaf axils. They are intensely fragrant 
and are produced almost continuously. The plant is not diffi- 
cult to handle, yet does require cool growing conditions during 
the Winter months—50 to 55 degrees is about right. 

You are probably also familiar with the pyracanthas or fire- 
thorns many of which are grown out-of-doors in this latitude. 
Recently, a new dwarf variety has been made available which, 
in my opinion, is destined to become a most important member 
of the Winter window garden. It is named Pyracantha duvalli. 
Growing to a height of two feet or less, the evergreen shrub 
produces quantities of brilliant, orange-red berries which re- 
main in place most of the Winter. Small white flowers are 
borne in branched clusters previous to the appearance of fruit. 
Dark green, glossy leaves provide a handsome background for 
the glowing berries. Truly, here is a miniature shrub to be 
acquired and constantly admired. 


A Double Primula Obconica 


HAT is supposed to be the only double primula of 

the obconica division, has recently been originated by 
John J. Bacher, of Portland, Ore. The flowers are fully double 
and carried on tall stout stems. The color is rose-pink which 
varies slightly towards a lighter pink and to a pinkish-orchid. 
The colors are clearest and deepest when the plants are kept 
shaded from strong light. 

Because of the susceptibility of some persons to primrose 
poisoning—an irritation caused by the fine hairs on the foliage 
of the obconicas—when the plants are kept in a close, heated 
room, especially in windows near which people are accustomed 
to sit, no attempt has been made to popularize this plant for 
home use. It is best suited to the more airy conditions in a con- 
servatory and to be used, decoratively, in pots, by florists, and 
as a cut flower. It stands up well, lasts a long time, and is 
particularly desirable because of its lovely coloring and double 
florets. 

—Frances S. Twining. 
Oswego, Ore. 








Why Fall Planting Is Wise 


Reasons for moving most deciduous 
trees and shrubs at this season 


T THIS time every year the horticultural world debates 
A the question of Fall planting. Reasonable arguments are 
advanced for and against the practice but no positive 
conclusions are ever reached, although certain important facts 
have been fairly well established. 

Theoretically, the Fall planters have the best of the argu- 
ment. In Autumn the ground is still warm. The air is cooler. 
Changing light and other factors are sending the plants into 
their Winter state of dormancy. Under such conditions, the 
roots can hook on to the soil of their new location at a time 
when they are not called upon to send up sustenance to an 
ever-expanding canopy of leaves and shoots. If established be- 
fore Winter, the plants may be expected to make a normal 
year’s growth the following year. Then, too, there is more 
time in Autumn to do a careful job of handling and planting. 

Opposing this reasoning are some practical arguments in 
favor of shifting woody plants in the Spring. First, there is 
always the possibility of an unusually severe Winter setting 
in before the plants have become settled in their new locations. 
Plants taken from sheltered nursery plots in late Autumn may 
fail to come through such weather. The principal reason for 
such failures is the fact that it is impossible to dig plants 
without some injury to the roots. Long untransplanted plants 
usually have less finely-divided roots and suffer more in this 
regard. Even in Spring planting, it usually is necessary to re- 
duce the amount of top growth when transplanting poorly- 
rooted woody plants. 

There are a number of ways of getting around this root 
injury difficulty. One is to buy root-pruned plants and have 
them dug with a ball of undisturbed soil. Another precaution 
is to pass up such fleshy-rooted plants as magnolias or tulip 
trees in Autumn planting. 

Some plants, notably the birches, dislike to be shifted at 
any season and especially Autumn. Oaks, maples and flowering 
dogwoods also give some trouble. The condition of the plants 
and not the calendar date is important. Most of these plants, 
if they have good root systems, are thoroughly dormant and if 
planted firmly, can be set at any time between late Fall and 
Spring when the ground is open. Of course, the roots should 
not be allowed to freeze while out of the ground. Normally, 
birches are set in early Spring, but my best luck came with a 
group of wild birches handled during a January thaw. How- 
ever, in Autumn planting it is well to omit woody materials 
such as the althzas which ripen late. 

Geography has much to do with determining whether to 
plant in Autumn or not. In New England, growers have 
learned to refrain from handling stone fruits, peaches, plums 
and cherries in Autumn. Yet, farther down the coast peaches 
are set successfully in the Fall. 

The principal reason for not planting peaches in Autumn 
in the North lies in the trees themselves. The entire top growth 
of all commercial peach trees is made in one season. Hence, 
they are soft and will, even if left untransplanted, show much 
Winter injury. The same is true of privets, roses and many 
flowering shrubs. The nurseryman gets around this difficulty 
by digging the plants and placing them in cold storage for 
the Winter, thus keeping them safely for Spring delivery. 
The consumer can avoid this trouble by buying plants which 
are a year old. Privets, or flowering shrubs which were trans- 
planted in the nursery last Spring, without cutting back, have 
not made long succulent growth and can be transplanted safely 
from now until Winter. 

Many of the woody plants which bear decorative fruits and 
berries can be handled safely in Autumn. This is a boon to 
the person who, upon first noticing a plant in full fruit, wishes 
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to possess it at once, and plant it in his own garden. There 
are exceptions, of course, and all the dogwoods, including 
Cornus kousa, are best planted in the Spring. 

Cherries and plums are usually not as sensitive as peaches. 
With them, it is more a matter of previous history. If they 
have been over-stimulated or have been defoliated by disease 
during the Summer, Winter injury may be expected, whether 
moved or not, especially sweet cherries. Also, drought and 
starvation suffered during the Summer can make the Winter 
hard to bear for many plants. 

Generalizing from these observations, it may be assumed 
that any plant which approaches Winter upset by faulty cul- 
ture will have its troubles aggravated by Autumn moving, 
especially if it is handled with bare roots. In fact, poorly cul- 
tured plants often start off badly even under Spring handling. 

Apples and pears, if thoroughly dormant, can be planted 
in Autumn. The difficulty has always been that after planting 
wind whips them around, causing pockets for ice formation 
at ground level. Any Fall-planted tree should be guarded 
against this danger. One method is to mound up the soil 
around the stem after planting. Of course, the mound should 





The violet, or lilac-violet, fruits of the callicarpas are 
borne freely in clusters and are very handsome. 


be leveled-off in Spring. Staking to protect against wind lash- 
ing is also a good practice. 

Most woody plants benefit by having their tops cut back 
when transplanted but the better practice is to thin out rather 
than ‘“‘hack’’ back. In Fall planting many experienced gar- 
deners do not cut back too hard. Realizing that a severe Winter 
may cause dying back from the cuts, they wait until Spring to 
do the finished job. 

A variation in Fall planting technique with many fruit 
plants, shade trees and especially roses has been to buy the 
plants in Autumn and heel them in over Winter. By this 
means they are on hand for planting out in early Spring. 
This is a sure-fire method for the chap who insists on getting 
locally-grown material. 

Many of the nursery plants sold in New England in the 
Spring are shipped in from milder areas. This is sound prac- 
tice in the Spring, provided the plants are known to be hardy 
here, but it is a doubtful practice to bring in poorly-ripened 
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plants for Autumn setting. The man in the South who moves 
thoroughly-ripe material down from the North can, however, 
go ahead without fear. 

Some plants such as the lilac and larch do better in the 
northern states, if set in the Autumn. As a matter of fact, 
the lilac has already set up its buds and can be handled now. 
It is important, however, that the roots be handled carefully. 
Lilacs seldom die as a result of transplanting. What sometimes 





Japanese dogwood, Cornus kousa, has berry-like fruits 
which are particularly attractive to birds. 


happens is the loss of larger branches during the first season 
or two after planting. 

However, most common ornamental plants, both de- 
ciduous and evergreen, can be handled safely from now on 
until Winter by digging them with soil balls. True, some of 
them may lose branches or twigs but pruning in the Spring 
will take care of that. The thing to watch out for is soft, 
sappy growth due to late pruning and over stimulation by late 
watering in rich soil. Of course, such shoots will be injured in 
a severe Winter, whether the plant is moved or not. 

In planting broad-leaved evergreens in the Fall, it is im- 
portant that the new growths are not soft and that the plants 
are dug carefully. Exposure must be given careful thought. In 
open situations such plants as mountain laurel, rhododendrons 
or hollies will need the protection of light shade or a wind 
screen when planted in Autumn. 

If planting is done in heavy soil—real clay—attention must 
be given to drainage. Holes which are scooped out of such 
soil and refilled with lighter soil for the trees have often been 
known to catch surface water and cause destruction of the 
newly-set plant. This applies especially: to lilacs. In heavy 
soils it is well to set the plants as high as seems feasible. The 
reverse is true in light sandy soils. In planting, raw manure 
should not be put beneath the roots. Such material will be of 
greater benefit, if it is placed on or near the surface of the 
soil as a mulch, preferably after the ground has frozen for 
the Winter. 

Up to this point, we have been thinking about plants which 
are purchased from commercial sources. In the home garden 
almost anything is possible. If handled quickly from one hole 
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to another and given attentive care, most relatively small 
plants can be handled now or at any other season during 
which the ground can be worked. 

In all planting—or all gardening for that matter—one 
must not think in terms of a single operation or a single 
season. Sometimes time and tears will be saved by stretching 
the planting operation over more than one season. Successful 
planting results from thought, and soil preparation which 
has been going on for the past year. If one is planning a major 
planting operation in the Spring, now is the time to break 
up the soil and otherwise get ready for that rush period. Also, 
it is good business to watch over last year’s plantings. Whether 
set out in the Fall or Spring, plants cannot be simply dropped 
into holes in the ground and forgotten. They are alive and 
respond to understanding care. 


How to Grow Gardenias at Home 


ARDENIAS can be made to grow satisfactorily in the 
home, if given the proper care. They do best in a warm, 
sunny and somewhat humid atmosphere with a night tem- 
perature of about 60 degrees and 10 degrees more during the 
day. A window facing south or east is the most satisfactory. 
The soil should be composed of equal parts of garden loam 
and acid peat. When fertilizing apply the nitrogen in the form 
of ammonia, rather than nitrate of soda, to keep the soil acid. 
A half-cup of a solution made by dissolving a teaspoon of 
sulphate of ammonia in a quart of water once a month is 
about right for a plant in a six-inch pot. If the new growth 
looks bleached, apply aluminum or iron sulphate at the same 
rate to bring about a proper balance in the soil. 

Give the plant plenty of water but do not allow the soil 
to become saturated. Use plenty of drainage material. If there 
is any danger of the soil drying out too rapidly, use a non- 
porous container or plunge the pot in a larger one filled with 
damp peat or sphagnum moss. 

After the flowering season is over, probably by June, trim 
the plant back to two or three double sets of leaves—counting 
from the point where the stem branches—and shift it into a 
slightly larger pot. Then plunge the pot out of doors in a 
partly shaded location for the Summer and mulch it with peat 
moss. Take the plant indoors in early September and do not 
attempt to repot after that. 


Factors Which Affect Tree Growth 


T IS well known that the number of annual tree rings is a 
fairly accurate record of the age of a tree, that the varying 
thickness of the rings may be caused by an abundance or lack 
of rain, that they may be nearly suppressed by defoliation by 
insects or diseases and that extreme competition under forest 
conditions produces extremely thin annual rings. Growing 
conditions must be taken into consideration if one would 
make an approximately accurate estimate of the age of a tree. 
The trunk diameter is only a general indication of a tree’s age. 
The writer’s attention was called recently to a tree in one 
of the older New England cities because its shape was different 
from most elms in city parks. It was an unusually tall tree, 
approaching 75 feet. The two limbs separated at a height of 
about 50 feet, each with few branches and relatively little 
foliage. It was such a tree as one would expect to find in 
the woods where there is keen competition for feeding area 
and sun. It is probable that this tree was shaped and restricted 
in earlier years by forest conditions to such an extent that it 
was unable to develop the broad top and drooping limb tips 
of the common type of American elm. Yet, the freeing of this 
tree from the earlier checks was relatively slow, thus permitting 
it to gradually adapt itself to the greater space and drier con- 
ditions of the park. Otherwise, the roots might have suffered 
from rapid drying during drought periods when no longer 


protected by the mulch of the forest. 
—Dr. E. Porter Felt. 


Stamford, Conn. 






Hybridizers are having unusual success in im- 
proving these immigrants from foreign shores 


N THE Fall when Nature turns our landscape from green 
if to the subtle tints of Autumn the chrysanthemum makes 
its appearance in our gardens and greenhouses. For many, 
many years we have associated the large ball-shaped chrysan- 
themum with football games and the small-flowered varieties 
with our Thanksgiving Day dinner table. 

The development of the cultivated chrysanthemum fur- 
nishes a remarkable example of the ingenuity and perseverance 
of the plant hybridist. Although a 1 6-petalled chrysanthemum 
is the emblem of Japan and is called the “flower of Japan,”’ 
all evidence goes to show that the chrysanthemum is indige- 
nous to China. Later it was imported to Japan where it 
achieved a success far exceeding that in its native country. 
According to Chinese history, the chrysanthemum was culti- 
vated in China over 2,000 years ago. Confucius, who sup- 
posedly lived in 500 B. C., mentions the flower under the 
name, “‘Li-Ki,’’ and some Chinese pottery, now preserved in 
the British Museum, which dates as early as 1426-1436, bears 
an exact replica of one of the earlier forms of the chrysanthe- 
mum. 

The greatest uncertainty, as well as difference of opinion 
has existed concerning the date the cultivated chrysanthemum 
was introduced into the United States but it must have been 
some time around 1820. 

By the time the Massachusetts Horticultural Society was 
incorporated in 1829 17 or 18 varieties were recognized and 
the popularity of the flower steadily increased from then on. 
In 1879 Dr. H. P. Walcott of Cambridge, Mass., was the first 
American to raise seedling chrysanthemums. 

The first regular chrysanthemum exhibition in this country 
was held under the auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society in 1868, but as early as 1844 we find in an account of 
a flower show held by that society that ‘“The show of chrysan- 
themums on November 2nd was very fine.’’ This means that 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society has been holding an 
annual chrysanthemum show practically every year since it 
was organized. 

Perhaps, the one thing which brought the chrysanthemum 
into prominence and helped establish it as a favorite Fall 
flower was the appearance of the new variety ‘“‘Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy.”’ The fact that this variety brought the unprecedented 
price of $1,500 did much to advertise the flower, although the 
history of its introduction also gave it added publicity. Alpheus 
Hardy, a sea captain sailing from Japan to Boston, discovered 
a young Japanese stowaway whom ordinarily he would have 
been compelled to return to Japan. Due to the intercession of 
Mrs. Hardy, who was aboard, the captain continued his jour- 
ney to Boston where the stowaway was educated at Harvard 
University by Mrs. Hardy. Upon returning to Japan, the boy, 
wishing to show his appreciation for what had been done for 
him, sent Mrs. Hardy a collection of chrysanthemum cuttings. 
These were turned over to a florist in Cambridge and the first 
white hairy or ciliated type ever grown in this country re- 
sulted. It was named ‘‘Mrs. Alpheus Hardy.’’ Some 50 varie- 
ties, most of them American-grown hybrids, have been de- 
veloped from it. 

The range of color in the chrysanthemum includes vir- 
tually every shade of every color except blue and its forms are 
as varied. As the varieties increased in number and differed 
greatly in appearance, a simple classification based on the form, 
size and number of petals was adopted in 1840. A few years 
later as varieties became still more numerous the National 
Chrysanthemum Society of England developed a method of 





*Mr. Arno H. Nehrling, author of this article, was formerly secretary of the 
American Chrysanthemum Society. 
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More and Better Chrysanthemums 


classifying the chrysanthemum which, with a few minor 
changes, was adopted by our American growers for greenhouse 
Varieties. 

With the introduction of new types of hardy chrysanthe- 
mums this English classification proved insufficient so garden 
types are now classified separately as: Decorative, single, du- 
plex, pompon, cushion anemone, cascade and spoon. The last 
class has attracted much attention in recent years, because of its 
long tubular petals terminating in a flat, spoon-like tip. 

Although many of the chrysanthemums which developed 
from Chrysanthemum indicum and C. morifolium are grown 
under glass by florists, they are perfectly hardy in the garden. 
In most cases they are not good garden plants because of their 
manner of growth or their late-blooming. Many were found in 
the gardens of our grandmothers but have been superseded in 
recent years by better and hardier varieties, among which are 
Amelia, Azaleamum, King Cushion, Queen Cushion, Algon- 
quin, Seminole, Early Bronze, Sunny Boy, Pygmy Gold, 
Aladdin, Barbara Cumming, Glory of Seven Oaks, Norman- 
die, Provence and Tasiva. 

Another milestone in the development of more and better 
chrysanthemums occurred when Alex Cumming, Jr., of 
Bristol, Conn., crossed C. sibiricum (C. coreanum), the 
Korean daisy, with some of our existing garden varieties. 
These crosses resulted in a new race now recognized as 
Korean hybrids. The first varieties, introduced in 1934 but 
still popular today, are Apollo, Diana, Ceres, Mars, Louise 
Schling and Daphne. Every year since then Mr. Cumming 
has introduced additional varieties, all improvements over the 
original collection. More recent introductions include Sym- 
phony, Rose Glow, Pale Moon, Roberta Copeland, Caliph, 
Mandarin, The Moor, Romany, Indian Summer, Ember, 
King Midas, Lavender Lady, Acacia, Goblin, Burgundy, 
Autumn Lights, Gleam o’ Gold, Nancy Copeland, Pink 
Lustre, Agnes Selkirk Clark, Saladin, Crimson Splendor, 
Saturn, Venus and Aphrodite. Many excellent varieties are also 
under observation. Among them Mrs. Pierre S. DuPont 
III, rosy salmon and buff, distinct and altogether unusual and 
Eugene A. Wander, a glistening yellow of immense size will 
make their debut in 1941. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, well-known horticulturist of East Box- 
ford, Mass., has also been interested in the Korean chrysan- 
themum and the variety Jane Kelsey, named after his daughter, 
is now in many New England gardens. 

A number of new varieties which show much promise have 


A particularly well-grown example of Japanese chrysanthemum. 
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been developed from C. arcticum, the Arctic daisy. They are 
known as northland daisies. Among the varieties available are 
Astrid, Kristina, Siegfried and Viking. 

In some of his latest crosses Mr. Cumming has introduced 
the blood of C. nipponicum, a Japanese species which may 
well add greater hardiness and other improvements to exist- 
ing strains. A variety to be known as Milky Way, the first 
nipponicum seedling, is to be introduced in 1941. 

In selecting varieties for the garden, one should be governed 
first by conditions in the immediate locality, particularly in 
northern latitudes. Altitude also is an important consideration. 
Varieties that are good in the more temperate regions of the 
North Atlantic states, including New Jersey and Maryland 
and parts of New York and Pennsylvania, are not necessarily 
good in New England. Cold “pockets” prevail in many parts 
of New England and elsewhere making it difficult to flower 
successfully sorts that may flourish even farther north. This 
also has a bearing on hardiness. In choosing from catalogue 
descriptions, do not overlook the fact that information per- 
taining to flowering dates and hardiness usually refers to the 
section from which the catalogue emanates. The beginner 
would do well to consult local nurserymen or specialists for 
definite information concerning varieties. 

The soil for hardy chrysanthemums should be light, rich 
and, above all, well-drained. In the preparation of a bed or 
border an abundant supply of cow manure should be spaded 
into the soil. When new plants are added to the border it is a 
good plan to work a sufficient amount of manure into the 





The original Korean chrysanthemum. 


openings where the plants are to be set. The value of sufficient 
plant food cannot be over-emphasized, for they are plants 
which must not be checked in their development by lack of 
food or moisture. They should have plenty of sun, never being 
shaded more than one-third of the day. 

Spring is the most satisfactory time for planting chrysanthe- 
mums. Healthy divisions or pieces from an old plant may be 
used, although young growing plants out of two and one-half 
or three-inch pots give the best results. The plants should 
never be crowded. Give them at least 18 inches each way. 
Robust-growing varieties require even more room. In order 
that the plants may develop into strong bushy plants, pinch 
them at intervals until late July, removing one inch of top 
growth when the shoots are six to nine inches high. 

Good culture during the growing season is important. Keep 
the surface soil loose and free from weeds at all times. To 
keep the plants free from diseases spray with bordeaux mixture 
or one of the patented fungicides three or four times during 
the season. Use nicotine sulphate and soap for sucking insects 
such as aphids. For the control of caterpillars and other chew- 
ing insects lead arsenate or a pyrethrum insecticide will give 
good results. 

For protection during the Winter evergreen branches, if 
they can be obtained, are ideal. They should be laid flat so that 
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they screen the soil sufficiently to act as a barrier to the wind 
and action of the sun. A sprinkling of leaves or short straw 
may be added to fill possible gaps between the branches. Salt 
hay is good for this purpose. It is weedless, clings to the ground 
and can be carried over for a second season. It should be shaken 
out very thoroughly and applied loosely to a depth of three 
or four inches. It will settle down to an inch or so by Spring 
and give sufficient covering. There is seldom difficulty in keep- 
ing it in place but in exposed locations it may be weighted 
down with branches or boards. Leaves make a covering but 
they frequently mat down and become soggy. They can, how- 
ever, be used satisfactorily providing some roughage is first 
used directly around the crown of the plant. This may con- 
sist of branches or coarse stalks from the garden. Recently, 
cranberry tops have been attracting much attention for Winter 
mulching and show promise of being the best of all. 

A good many people become impatient or unduly concerned 
about the coming of Winter and cover too early. Remember 
that the plants are still making growth as long as there is 
warmth in the soil and this growth is apt to be destroyed by 
covering. 

In the Spring do not uncover too early. The first warm days 
when the frost is leaving the ground and Spring is in the air 
are likely to make us curious about the condition of our plants 
and over-zealous. A safe rule is to uncover gradually as this 
has a tendency to harden off the plants. 

The interests of chrysanthemum growers are stimulated and 
fostered by an organization known as the Chrysanthemum 
Society of America which has permanent offices in Columbus, 
Ohio. This society sponsors an annual chrysanthemum show, 
each year in a different city. The 1941 show probably will be 
held in Boston, Mass. 

Today the chrysanthemum has reached a development 
where its garden value is on a par with that of the best of the 
garden perennials. A bed or border with a background of 
Autumn foliage makes a picture difficult to describe. When the 
first killing frost of Autumn has destroyed the annuals and 
the last of the hardy perennials are past their prime, then the 
chrysanthemum is truly the queen of the Autumn in the 
garden. 


Landscaping Hints for Florida* 


§ Sens is the first of a series of correspondence study courses 
on popular subjects projected by the general extension 
division of the University of Florida. Its attractive format and 
non-technical style are designed particularly for those out-of- 
school people who are curious about many things and who 
find a challenge in the thought of study for pleasure and self- 
improvement. 

In this particular series Mr. Watkins divides the subject of 
landscape plantings for Florida homes into a number of les- 
sons. He starts with the general principles of design and fol- 
lows through landscape planting and construction to a con- 
sideration of the plants suitable for use in Florida gardens. 
The fact that Mr. Watkins will also act as instructor in the 
course will give him opportunity to go more fully into the 
problems of fundamental design than is possible in the course 
as printed. 

One interesting feature of the book is the use of ‘‘symbol 
sheets,” which contain conventionalized cut-outs of trees, 
shrubs, hedges and borders for use in horizontal plans. The 
student may push these plants around on his ground plan 
until he has achieved a suitable design. Of course, the other 
two dimensions of height and spread are not taken into con- 
sideration by such a method. Here is where photographs and 
direct personal instruction will come into play in the creation 
of pleasant garden pictures in Florida. 

*“Plantings for Florida Homes,” by John V. Watkins. Published by the 


general extension division of the University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
Price, $7.00 for the course. 
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What should I use as a Winter mulch over a border of perennials? 

Use evergreen boughs, straw, salt marsh hay, glass wool or 
the cranberry tops which recently have been put on the market. 
The last are proving especially satisfactory. 

* * * * 

How are Russell lupines propagated? 

Lupines do not take kindly to division. They are best 
started from seed which can be sown as soon as ripe or in 
early Spring. Before planting cut a nick through the outer seed 
coat to aid germination. 

* * * * 

Are Japanese stewartias hardy and what are their soil requirements? 

Stewartia pseudo-camellia is generally hardy as far north 
as Massachusetts. It likes a deep, rich, moderately moist acid 
soil which is reasonably porous to provide satisfactory drain- 
age. In the North it prefers warm, sunny positions sheltered 
from the north and west winds. 

* * * * 

How does one propagate pines and other evergreens from seed? 

Gather the cones when they begin to open near their tops. 
Some require heating to release the seeds. Store them in a cool 
dry place. In the Spring plant them in sandy loam protected 
from birds and rodents. Water carefully while the seedlings are 
small. Transplant when large enough, doing so before new 
growth starts in the Spring. 

* * - . 

Is it safe to use sodium chlorate for killing poison ivy? 

Sodium chlorate is very effective in controlling poison ivy 
but many feel it is dangerous for the average amateur to use. 
Some of the large chemical dealers do not carry it, because they 
feel it is too dangerous to have around. If you find this so in 
your locality, any one of several commercial preparations may 
be obtained for the same purpose from seedsmen. 

* * . * 

What is the method used in propagating ornamental evergreen trees? 

They are propagated from cuttings taken in the late Fall 
or early Winter from one-year growth. They are usually 
trimmed off up to about one or one and one-fourth inches 
from the bottom and set upright in flats of moist sand in- 
doors. Some types are sufficiently rooted by May or June, 
while others must be kept moist all Summer as well. Rooting 
may be hastened in some cases, however, by the use of root- 
forming chemicals. 

* * * * 

How should roses be handled in the Fall for wintering over? 

Just before the soil freezes hybrid teas should be hilled up 
about a foot high. Then, after this has become frozen solid 
the entire mass should be covered with a layer of evergreen 
branches, manure, straw, glass wool or cranberry tops to keep 
it frozen. Climbing roses likely to freeze should be taken off 
their supports, laid on the ground and covered over with soil. 
Some consider it preferable to dig up their hybrid teas and bury 
them more or less vertically in the soil, placing the tops about 
a foot under the surface, replanting them in the Spring. 

* * * + 

What are nerines and how are they handled? 

Nerines are Fall-blooming bulbs. The leaves of some species 
appear with the flowers and after in others. They are usually 
grown indoors in the North. Give them a good fibrous loam, 
putting three in a five-inch pot and leaving the tops of the 
bulbs sticking out of the soil. Do not repot them for five or 
six years. Merely replace some of the top soil each year. While 
growing, water them liberally and feed them occasionally. 
When the leaves begin to yellow in the Spring withhold the 
water and allow them to rest until some time in August when 
they should be started into growth again gradually. 





Protect vavuaste 
PERENNIALS and SHRUBS 


with this “double-duty” winter mulch 


Don’t let “winter-kill” rob you of the perennials, shrubs 
and evergreens you love so much. A 3 to 4 inch protective 
mulch of PEAT O’MAINE Peat Moss will safeguard them 
against the dangers due to continuous expansion and con- 
traction of the soil due to warm middays and cold nights. 


When you mulch with PEAT O’MAINE Peat Moss you get 
double benefits. PEAT O’MAINE not only makes an excel- 
lent mulch, but next spring can be worked in as an ideal 
soil conditioner. 


PEAT O’MAINE is an excellent quality, pure sphagnum 
peat moss, recommended for the home gardener, as well as 
the commercial grower. It is also used extensively for fall 
preparation of perennial beds, etc. Write us today for free 
literature and prices. 





PEAT O’MAINE a 


PROOUCT OF USA. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


177-H Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


1524 South Western Avenue 165 John Street 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 














NOW— 


is an excellent time to do Fall planting. After sufficient frost to 
ripen the foliage, planting of deciduous and evergreen trees and 
shrubs may be done now. Perennial beds may be rearranged and all 
will be ready for the first Spring growth. 


Shade Trees—both large and small. 


Evergreens — Arborvitz, Hemlock, Spruce and Pine. Our 
large stock of various Yews are very fine. 


Azaleas for Spring bloom. Mucronulatum, Schlippenbachi, 
Vaseyi, Kempferi and Calendulacea give a succession of 
color from mid-April until July. 


For quality trees and plants write or phone 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 


WEST NEWBURY Catalog MASSACHUSETTS 
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Enchantment 
By ROosETTA E. CLARKSON 


A delightful book for all garden lovers. 
It takes you back to the beginnings of 
the flower garden and acquaints you 
with many phases of gardening lore. A 
practical book that gives you details of 
strange varieties of many plants, inter- 
esting uses and ingenious garden plans. 
58 illustrations reproduced from 
famous and rare books. 


$3.00 


60 Fifth Ave. MACMILLAN New York 
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BEGONIAS, 


And How to Grow Them 
By BESSIE R. BUXTON 


Begonias form one of the most interesting of 
plant groups. This comprehensive book is 
aimed especially at begonia enthusiasts. It 
covers all phases of cultivation and propaga- 
tion for all varieties. Written by one of the best 
known authorities, it is a book that every be- 
gonia collector should own. 16 pages of illus- 
trations, POSGGIG T8U..By <icccsce ceases $1.00 





THE 
GARDENER’S ALMANAC 


Compiled from Horticulture 

A garden calendar that will serve as a daily 
reminder year in and year out, how to organize 
your work and to budget your time to get the 
most out of gardening, both in pleasure and 
results. An indispensable guide with pertinent 
information on flowers, fruits, vegetables, trees, 
shrubs, and lawns. An invaluable book. 32 line 
drawings, 8 pages of plates. 
Postpaid in U.S. ..... $1.00 





HERBS, 
How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them 
By HELEN NOYES WEBSTER 


This low priced book on herbs is written by one 
of the country’s leading authorities to make 
available to everyone all the information that 
the beginner as well as the expert needs in 
order to grow, enjoy and use herbs successfully. 
34 illustrations. Postpaid in U.S. .......... $1.00 


THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 
HORTICULTURE, HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS, 

















DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES! 


and don’t destroy grass, vines, weeds, cuttings and other garden wastes. Mix them 
with ADCO and turn them into the best of organic fertilizers, rick in plant foods and 
vitamins. It’s easy—-anybody can do it—and inexpensive, for 25 Ibs. of ADOO costs 
only about $2.00 and makes half a ton of genuine manure. Interesting booklet FREE. 


Get ADCO from your dealer or direct from us—and do it NOW. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, Carlisle, Pa. 
And remember, ADCO is patented. There is NO substitute for ADCO. 



























HOWARD S. KNEEDLER, JR. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


CHESTNUT HILL P. O. NORTHEAST HARBOR 
PHILADELPHIA MAINE 
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<¥ {00° YOUR Pls You will marvel at the 
+ ~% PL Wy hidden mysteries and 
Re ant beauties of Nature 


cS h 
<< when seen through 
D 1 N Py E e oO this powerful 
Your listless house plants will spring p 
to new life with PLANT DINNER, OCKET 
because it contains what the soil || No. FP 126 


may lack... 11 elements; 5 vitamins 
including B1; 2 growth hormones. 





SCOPE 


A great daily 
companion. .. A 
most valued posses- 
sion. A wonderful gift. 
4% "high.25 power plus. 

Postpaid in U. S 


Easy to Apply. ® See Your Dealer. 
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WILLIAM H. RORER, Inc. Mons candela 85.05 
<1 jp SERVICE 
254 S. 4th ST., PHTLA. Box 561 Cleveland, Ohio 
Write for Fall 

for Fall offer! (AMELLIA JAPONICAS 

Nursery Grown Wild The finest flower for greenhouse 
Flowers, Ferns, and or conservatory. 
Shrubs Illustrated Catalog 

VICK’S WILDGARDENS FRUITLAND NURSERIES 

Glen Moore, Pa. P. O. Box 910-B Augusta, Ga. 











Hesperaloes—Not Red Yuccas 


ORAL-PINK Mexican hesperaloes—some 30,000—have 

immigrated during 1938-1940, via Oklahoma, to north- 

ern United States, Canada and England, where their striking 

beauty will enhance many a garden path. This is the so-called 
“red yucca.” 

No longer can the hesperaloe be considered a collector’s plant 
and one of the rarest in the world. Practically unknown com- 
mercially until 1937, its dainty pink nodding bells have 
chimed a matinal song into the hearts of America. At first 
there was some doubt as to its hardiness, but recent reports 
have established its northern limit, without protective Winter 
covering, as Middlebury, Ind. 

Contrary to colored catalogue pictures, the hesperaloe is not 
red. The petals are creamy, with the reverse a lovely coral- 
pink. As the flowers open mornings only, and then barely 
showing one-fourth inch of creamy petal tips, the general 





The Mexican hesperaloe has proved hardy as far north as Indiana. 


color effect is definitely pink. On a flowering stem, two feet in 
length and showing some 80 buds, three or four open flowers 
makes a good percentage. The beauty of the flowering stem, 
lies however, in the hundreds of tightly closed pink buds in all 
stages of development, that resemble the true aloe. Buds appear 
in early or late May in Oklahoma, varying with the season. 
and open a few at a time until November, when killed by frost. 

There is none of the heaviness of the common white yucca 
in this representative of the lily family. In the variety Hes- 
peraloe parviflora engelmanni, the flowers average one inch in 
length, while those of the species are one and one-fourth inches 
long and less bell-shaped. 

Many requests for cultural information concerning the 
hesperaloes have come to me and through the courtesy of C. E. 
Garee, whose notes cover a 15-year period. I am able to give the 
necessary suggestions. Propagation may be by both divisions 
and seeds. Seeds germinate in from ten days’ to two weeks’ 
time. However, propagation by seed is too slow for the average 
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amateur. Divisions sometimes flower the third year, 10 per 
cent producing blooming stalks. Practically all thrifty plants 
of the remaining 90 per cent flower the fourth year, only 
poorly grown plants refusing to bloom. The hesperaloe pro- 
duces new crowns yearly, the crowns dying slowly away after 
blooming. If the crowns are not of blooming age, the plant 
will rest a year. 

Hesperaloes do well in ordinary soil. In the growing fields 
intensive cultivation is practiced. Sandy loam soil seems to be 
the best medium for their development. They do not have to 
be kept on the dry side as in yucca culture, but it is probable 
that their yucca-like roots would succumb to basal rot if sub- 
jected to excessive moisture. 

There are many uses for the hesperaloes in our gardens. As 
background material for a rockery they are excellent. On each 
side of steps leading down from a terrace they are ideally 
situated. They can be grouped among shrubbery in a founda- 
tion planting, not objecting in the least to close dry quarters 
near a stone or brick wall. In the great Woolorac ranch at 
Bartlesville, Okla., where the Museum of Natural History, 
comprising the collection of Frank Phillips is located, the 
rockery has an effective background of hesperaloes, four to five 
feet in height. Honor Heights in Muskogee, Okla., rated as the 
most outstanding hillside planting in America, is a colorful 
spot all Summer long. 

—Lulu Egan Quinlan. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Growing Azaleas in Puerto Rico 


O ONE, to my knowledge, has ever before tried growing 
azaleas in Puerto Rico. We have, and our success with 
them induces me to write and tell those interested how well 
they grow here and how luxuriantly they bloom. For the last 
three years we have experimented with them and have had 
them in bloom almost continuously, which makes us feel they 
have become everblooming in our locality. 

Although a few kurume varieties have bloomed, we have 
been most successful with the indica varieties of which Field- 
er’s White, with a pure white flower about three inches across; 
Formosa, a deep royal purple rivaling that of our bougain- 
villias; Phoenecia, also a good rose purple; Coccinea Major, 
with its brilliant orange-red flowers; Glory of Sunninghill, a 
good orange scarlet; the salmon-colored Duc de Rohan; the 
variegated Iveryana, which at present is in full bloom and 
which has lovely pink and white flowers, have been most suc- 
cessful. Of the kurume varieties, Coral Bells, with its hose-in- 
hose pink flowers, and the brilliant scarlet Hinodegiri, have 
been most floriferous. 

Before planting azaleas the ground is prepared by digging a 
hole about one foot in depth and two and a half feet in width. 
Into this we work an equal amount of rich garden loam, 
weil-rotted stable manure, peat moss and dried leaves. After 
it is all thoroughly mixed we water it freely, as the peat moss 
is very dry; then we press down this mixture and plant the 
azalea, taking care that it is not ‘‘choked,”’ yet firmly planted. 
Once a year we give a ‘“‘tonic’’ of aluminum sulphate. Taking 
care not to disturb the roots, we spread a quarter of a pound 
in a circle around the plant 18 inches from the center. In a 
few days, new growth appears on the bushes. Whether this is 
the approved manner of treating azaleas or not, I do not know, 
but we have grown them successfully in this way. 


Guaynabo, Puerto Rico. —Chloris McKinlay. 








W. Atlee Burpee Co., 278 Burpee Bidg., Phil 


~\ Burpee's 


PERSIMMONS 


a f ame 41. 1, 1 )+\"$il rrer-RIPENED GIANT ORIENTALS 


WP Dahlia-Flowered 


different entirely from the native American 
sorts. Decorative, colorful and of the finest 
flavor, they make prime holiday gifts. 


6 LBS. SHIPPED PREPAID FOR $1.00 
Anywhere in the U.S.A.—Nov. and Dec. 
ORPET NURSERY 
3579 Hollister Ave., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


nates Scariet, Yellow, 
Lavender, Rose, 
5 inches across. All 4, a 
l5e-Packet of seeds of each, 
postpaid for 10c. Send dime today. /A% 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free FREE 
Finest flowers and vegetables. 
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Few flowers are more superb 
in appearance or sweeter in 
fragrance than Peonies, and 
when you can make your 
choice of the finest collection 
in the country at moderate 
prices, it will pay you to in- 
vestigate. We have thousands 
of roots in the prime of con- 
dition, covering more than a 
hundred of the best varieties, 
including most of the old 
favorites and many of the 


BRAND’S| Own Root 
FRENCH LILACS 


We have long specialized in 
developing hardy French 
Lilacs for the severer climates 
of America, and by growing 
them on their own roots have 
succeeded in producing really 
hardy, true to type and vigor- 
ous plants that insure your 
satisfaction. We offer more 
than 80 varieties in doubles 
and singles, from pink to 
purple, and from 2-3 ft. to 
5-6 ft. in size. 


ORNAMENTALS —- SHRUBS 
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new, some of which are 


exclusively sold by us. Flowering Crabs for the Far 


_ North, Double Flowering 
Write Today for Many special selections Plums, Bush Cherries and 
FREE 1940 Catalog at discount prices. many others. 











BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. ““ramsaorr van. 








American Grown Mosaic Free 


LILIUM AURATUM PLATYPHYLLUM 


With Active Roots 


These are ready early in November and are far superior to the im- 
ported stock from Japan—40-50-75 cents each, $4.50-$6.00-$7.50 dozen. 
A large variety of other excellent home-grown Lilies are now ready. 


We still have fair numbers of TULIPS and NARCISSI but are 
cleaned out on numerous varieties. 


Now Is the Time for Fall Planting of Hardy Roses 


We have 100 varieties now ready in all types 


CRAN-COVER 


Everyone desiring to give his garden the best Winter mulch needs 
CRAN-COVER. A bale costing $2.25 will mulch 200 square feet. You 
will have less Winter killing under CRAN-COVER than any mulch 
you have yet tried. How many bales can we reserve for you? 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front and Federal Streets Weymouth, Massachusetts 














WATCH BIRDS ENJOYING A MUCH NEEDED DRINK 
DURING COLD WEATHER 


from the 
AUDUBON WATER FOUNTAIN 
endorsed by Earl G. Wright, Curator of Chicago 


Academy of Sciences. 


n° 


It has stood the test at 15° below zero with 
ample surplus of power for even lower tem- 
peratures. It keeps the water at an average 
temperature of 40 degrees. Price $9.50 


plus 25c for packing and mailing up to 1000 miles, 
50c over 1000 miles. Ask for our folder. 


audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 








RETARDED SPIRAEA 


for Winter Flowering 
DEUTSCHLAND, Best White GLORIA SUPERBA, Best Pink 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 


Packed 12 Selected Clumps to the Case $18.00 
ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. FNNE 
22-24 West 27th Street New York, N. Y. Wall 
Telephone—Murray 4-7227-7228 AL 
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SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MaASs. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for one year's subscription to 
HORTICULTURE (24 issues). Please send it to: 


ERR a GaP NSE vg a es PO! 
so ce ng dn a ere na eee 
City & State ...... 
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ATTRACT 
BIRDS 


A SUET STICK hung from 
a branch will attract chick- 
adees, nuthatches and 
woodpeckers. Bluejays, 
starlings and English spar- 
rows usually cannot use 
it. Sticks about 16 inches 
long; several holes filled 
with wild bird pudding. 


Send $1.00 to 
BIRD CRAFTERS 


246 Park Ave. 
Takoma Park Maryland 
Bird Crafters Feeders 


make attractive Christmas 
Gifts. 








MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


or BLUE BELLS 
Large clusters of blue bell-shaped flowers 
on 12 to 16 inch stems during April and 
May. Plant this Fall for bloom next Spring. 
10 for $1.00 25 for $2.00 postpaid 
Dodecatheon Meadia—[Shooting Star] 
Caltha Palustris—[ Marsh Marigold] 
Hepatica Triloba—[Liverwort] 

Viola Pedata—([Bird’s Foot Violet] 
Any 10 for $1.00 or 25 for $2.00 Postpaid 
Send for complete list of wild flowers. 
Also our Hardy Perennial Catalog. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 





Oakford . Illinois 
$3.50 
<> Peat Moss BALE 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...... $2.00 
100 lbs. Pulv. Sheep Manure .. ... $2.75 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Cow Manure ...... $2.75 
100 Ibs. Bone Meal ............ $3.00 
ROTTED STEER MANURE 
100 Ibs., $1.00; 2-3 tons ........ $6 ton 
1-ton bulk, $7.00; 4 tons, bulk . .$5 ton 
Delivered Phila. and vicinity 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., Line Lexington, Pa. 
imum Fhone Lexington 210 uses 











HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 
DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 


HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


aoe Ciane’ 
SNAPDRAGONS 


Rust-Resistant. Giant spikes 

2 to 3 ft. tall. Huge, exquisite 

blooms, easy to grow. 3 finest 

colors, Crimson, Rose 

Yellow, a l5e-Pkt. of 

each, all 3 for 10c, 

postpaid. Send today. 

_.4 Seed Catalog Free--Guaran- 
as teed flower and vegetable seeds. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 280 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


PLANT NOW 


New and choice Hemerocallis. Rajah, red; 
Serenade, pastel pink; Vesta, orange: 
Sunny West, yellow; Peach Blow, soft 
pink; Patricia. pale yellow; Dauntless, yel- 
low and gold; Crown of Gold, yellow; 
Chengtu, red; Bijou, fulvous red; Bagdad, 
tawny red; Autumn Haze, pale apricot. 
Select any 3 for $4.50 
Write for Catalogue including the best iris 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs North Granby, Conn. 
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TRI-OGEN, the combination 
spray. helps you grow bet- 
ter roses. Controls black- 
spot and mildew; _ sage | 
i ests. Economical, 

— a just mix with bears -_ 
spray. Buy at garden supply “4 ame 
Write for free folder on rose culture. 


Rose Mfg. Co., 208 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


TRI-OGEN 

























ROSE GARDEN SPRAY TREATMENT 
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Perennial Asters in the South 


ORTHERN gardens have been enriched by numerous va- 
rieties of perennial asters derived, for the most part, from 

the American species Aster nove-anglie and A. novi-belgi. 
Unfortunately, desirable as they are for gardens in colder 
parts of the country, they are not adapted to climatic condi- 
tions in the lower South and, although there are southern 
forms of equal value, they have received scant attention thus 
far. Noteworthy among these are A. carolinianus and A. 
elliotti. The Carolina aster is unusual, as it is a shrub of 
climbing or scrambling habit, often making its way up into 
the branches of trees to a height of 12 or 15 feet. Commonly, 
it grows in moist or swampy ground, frequently on the shores 
of ponds and the banks of streams. Nevertheless, it may be 





The Carolina aster is a perennial which produces beautiful fowers 
in December tn southern gardens. 


grown satisfactorily as a garden plant. The flowers are faintly 
scented, measure one and one-half to one and three-quarter 
inches across their lavender pink rays and are produced freely 


in November and December. 


This aster can be grown readily from hardwood cuttings 
or from seeds. Plants produced from seeds sown in December 
will often bloom the following Autumn. What its cultural 
range may be is unknown but it occurs as a native in the 
eastern parts of South Carolina and from there along the 


coast far down into Florida. 


Elliott’s aster is also a moist ground species occurring 
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Lecture Announcements 


**Color, Composition and Design 
of Massachusetts Gardens.”’ 
**Color, Composition and Design 

of New England Gardens.”’ 

“Everyone enjoyed your unusually interest- 

esting lecture. I have never seen such 

perfect color photography.” 
Special fees will be given to clubs present- 
ing the lecture for the benefit of any of the 
relief organizations. 

HELENE BOLL 

271 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


Better Gardens, Prettier 


Homes and Communities 
Soil testing demonstration. How to 
overcome garden enemies. For list of 
lectures with colored slides that show 
how, address 


H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 


A NEW LECTURE 
b 
Mrs. Harry Shnnet, F.R.HLS. 


Lecture illustrated with natural color slides 
of many rare and unusual perennial and 
alpine plants grown in the speaker’s own 
garden. Rare Primulas especially featured. 


Address 
668 AUBURN STREET, PORTLAND, ME. 


GARDEN CLUB OF VIRGINIA 
will rent Slides with Lecture of 
Historic Homes and Gardens. 














Lantern Available. 


Write MRS. JOHN WALKER 
Woodberry Forest Virginia 











GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub- 
jects written to order for distant clubs. 

LD T. BENT, 124 Edgell Rd., Fram- 
ingham Center, ‘ 





NATIVE FERNS: Know them. Grow them. 
Fascinating subject, new to many. Single 
talks or series; habitat, identification, cul- 
ture. Reasonable rates. Mrs. Thomas Mc- 
Cutcheon, Smoke-House Farm, Downing- 
town, Penna. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 


TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Color illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 


BLUEBERRIES; for Fall Planting,—a full 
line of our standard varieties, hardy New 
England grown quality plants for Home 
Gardens. Free Folder. Houston Orchards, 
Hanover, Mass. 


15 DIFFERENT CACTUS PLANTS, $1; 
25 different, $2. Grand Christmas gifts! 
Eulalia Turner, Azusa, Calif. 


TAKE THE GUESSWORK out of watering 
your plants by using Soil Rite Watering 
Gauges. Automatically tells when plants 
need water. 35c each, three for $1.00 — 
postpaid. Soil Rite Gauge Co., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


ADD sparkling beauty to your greenhouse 
with winter-flowering Camellias. You'll en- 
joy new thrills, a wealth of pleasure, grow- 
ing these floral gems from China. Easy cul- 
ture. Free catalogue. “Longview,’’ Box H, 
Crichton, Ala. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS, BULBS, 
SEEDS: Plant now for Winter flowering 
under glass. Catalog. Stanley Cobb, Depart- 
ment 22 Barry Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


GREENHOUSES, $69.75 up. Complete ex- 
cept foundation and heater. George Pearce, 
Builder, East Orange, N. J. 


HEMEROCALLIS, the Lovely Daylily. 
New, descriptive catalogue, listing 100 
varieties. Free upon request. L. Howard, 
Smyth Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


POSITIONS WANTED 



































CLIMBING TALISMAN ROSE 


Has all the beauty, color and fragrance of 
the Talisman Rose. A real Everblooming 
Climber, unique and rare. Plants set out 
this Fall will be continuously loaded with 
flowers all Summer long. Extra strong, 2- 
yr. old field-grown Plants. $1.00 each; 3 for 
$2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


BOX B BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


SENSATIONAL EVERBLOOMING $1 00 
POSTPAID 





GARDEN GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 
Acceptable gifts, appropriately wrapped. 
S-L-N INVISIBLE PLANT STAKES 
| «06 68lU.lCUun eee 95¢ 
Eg LO og ee $1.90 
Gift Box of 18 MINIATURE STAKES for $1.00 
S-L-N INVISIBLE PLANT SUPPORTS 
GO Gee Oe FE 0 ces icacscess $2.00 
S-L-N GARDEN LINE in Gift Box for ....75¢ 
CURRIER SUET FEEDER (enameled) for 50¢ 
Send for Christmas folder 
W. B. ESSELEN, 80-B Boylston St., Boston 





ESTATE SUPERINTENDENT: Life ex- 
perience in supervision and management of 
estates, both in Great Britain and America. 
Scotch, married, no children, American 
citizen. Excellent references. W. H., Care 
of “Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 


WORKING HEAD GARDENER—SUPEBR- 

INTENDENT, Middle aged, married, no 

children, life experience greenhouse and 

outdoors. Excellent references. Seventeen 

zee last position. Box 167, Wareham, 
ass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS | THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | THE PENNSYLVANIA 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
* 598 Madison Avenue New York City (Organized November 24, 1827) 


Autumn Flower Show NOVEMBER 7, 8, 9, 10, 1940 


Gourd Festival (Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday) 
Christmas Decorations "THIRTY. THIRD ; CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 


NOVEMBER 7, 8,9 and 10 | ANNUAL AUTUMN EXHIBITION Philadelphia Branch of the 


to be held at 
Thursday, 2 to 10 p.m. The American Museum of 











National Association of 


Friday, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Noeterel Mistery Gardeners 
Saturday, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 77th Street—Central Park West and the 
Sunday, | to 10 p.m. New York City Arthur Hoyt Scott 
Private view from 7 to 10 P.M. on th - ° ° 
HORTICULTURAL HALL | fiteeviontrom] te hon tte coer: | Horticultural Foundation 





Society of New York and the affiliated or- FRIDAY. NOVEMBER 8. 1940 
Saat - izati f the Ameri M f ' ' 
erties) 2409 PM. | 
rom 10 A.M. to 10 P.M.; Sunday, from | SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9. 1940 
BROADCASTS to 5 P.M. IO A.M. t09P.M. _ 


N ber 2—Miss Elsie West 
“Christmas rane How to Use FLOWER ARRANGEMENT CLINIC Field House, Swarthmore College 
Them and How to Protect Them" On November 7, from 4 to 6 P.M., Mrs. Roy Swarthmore, Pa. 


‘ Lincoln will give the first of ten lectures on ADMISSION FREE 
November 9—E. |. Farrington "Flower Arrangement." These lectures com- 


"A Roving Gardener's Ramblings" prise the second half of an “Art and Flower 














: : Arrangement Clinic” begun on October 3. 
ee ee — with Fee for this part of the course: $8 to mem- For Schedules and Entry Blanks 
‘3 FS. b. . erman eens ae bers; $10 to non-members. Full details will Address the Secretary 
The Mysteries of Orchid Growing be sent upon request. Room 601, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















through much the same range as the Carolina aster. It, too, 
ey” Giant Red | blooms in November when flowers are scarce in southern gar- 






7 Lanoscape CURBING 


: ARust Resisting Alloy Steel 

















A M A RY L L IS dens. When liberally fertilized and watered it reaches a height Metal Edging Strip For The 
| Beautiful shades in large wel seins of four to six feet. Under good garden culture it flowers tak Gus of aoe 
| $1 each 3 fo 42, 75 12 for “10 Pestpeid |] abundantly. The flowers, produced in corymbs, are light bluish Je.¢ WRITE For rowen K 
i a sae! | ~=purple to purple and measure about three-quarters of an inch 0 2."5°& THE PORCUPINE CO. 
— in diameter. After flowering the plants die down and are re- eh 
placed by new ones that develop from stolons. EXETER 
ORCHIDS Gainesville, Fla. —H. Harold Hume. WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer Native American 
a large assortment of flowering plants and : 
unflowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- | ° ® E t Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Me ar cate occa | ‘mportant Coming Events ancien oo Dane 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. Oct. 21-Nov. 4. Pittsburgh, Pa. Gourd Show at the Garden Center, ISAAO Fo cgeaten a aor emeaune 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. Schenley Park. . ‘ . Box 352 yo arees "New Hampshire 
WELLESLEY MASS. Nov. 1-3. Amherst, Mass. Thirty-first Annual Horticultural Show in ’ 





the Physical Education Building at Massachusetts State College. 
Nov. 6. San Rafael, Cal. Marin County Chrysanthemum Show. Fall is the Tj 
FEED the BIRDS Nov. 7-10. Boston, Mass. Annual Gourd Festival of the New England all is the Time to Plant Ferns and 


























Try Beginner's Luck Gourd Society in connection with the Autumn Flower Show of the Wild Flowers. We have specialized 
PACKARD FEEDER Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. __ in these for over 60 years. May we 
FA. Nov. 7-10. Worcester, Mass. Annual Chrysanthemum Exhibition of serve you? Catalog se re stes { 
Bira Food $2.00 “ the Worcester County Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. ; q , 
ocamedemnd ter by Nov. 8-9. Swarthmore, Pa. Chrysanthemum Show of The Pennsyl- G | L L ETT 
Andubon Societies vania Horticultural Society, the Philadelphia branch of the National 
pone os ati ) i Fern and Flower Farm, | 
9048 Week ean a 7 Ss a ane -~ Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural ern an ower arm, ne. 
Canton, Mass. , a ee ee , seats Box H SOUTHWICK, MASS. Est. 1878 
Nov. 8-10. Cleveland, Ohio. Annual Convention and Exhibition of the ’ , 
Lowrones -~ jaro ed  arcint gy ma sr of America at the Hotel Hollenden and 
or Women the Masonic Auditorium. 
a . . Nov. 8-10. New York, N.Y. Annual Autumn Exhibition of the Horti- HARVESTING PRICES 
HORTICULTURE cultural Society of New York at the American Museum of Natural wap hens Panty the eo mds there = ong 
Spring and van Terms tn Groton - ony ey fs ?. Write Dept. H for 1940 FALL LIST. 
Winter Term in Boston ov. 9-Dec. 1. icago, Ill. Annual Chrysanthemum Show of the SEABROOK NURSERIES 
WINTER TERM starts JAN. 6, 1941 Chicago Park District in the Garfield and Lincoln Park Conserva- 7“ a Siete ar oar 
John A. Parker, 8.B.,M.Arch., Director tories. adiolus Specialists 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog Seabrook New Hampshire 





























































° Birds love these Feeding 
ee's NEWYEA pre Stations that swing rom | WENTER WINDOWS SFEDS FROM SWITZERLAND 
ae ARI OLDS — ye, Ee. Brighten them with bulb-flowers. 
asily attached. Lig ere are rare beauties: Veltheimia, . ; 
Ses. d Single hybrids, 2 to 3 in. across; construction. Painted jade Giant Oxalis, Morea, Monarch of the Rare gto! « the Alps, ew bbe 
MP. ae Mahogany, red, orange, yellow, green. Size 22x22 inches. East. Col 4 Call . lech li d unusua inds from mountain and plain 
gold; solids, bi-colors, bizarre Reseaceive and Practical ast, Volored Ualias, Lachenalia an the world around, all coming to us by 
patterns, Bloomsin 8 wks.--until epaantid nies the like. way of Switzerland. Ask for the inter- 
rost, 14-20in. tall. same . Interesting Catalog on request esting catalog. 
200 Seeds 265c. a es. Price—$2 Postpaid REX. D PEARCE CORREVON-AMERICAN 
Seed Catalog Free. EDWARD GAY BUTLER 4 DEPT. B BRIDGEBORO, NEW JERSEY 
Ww. Atlee Burpee Co., 279 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia Boyce ViRGINIA | Moorestown Dept. B New Jersey 
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The Books you’ve always hoped to own 


NOW YOURS ATA 
PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD TO PAY 


“Chinese” Wilson’s books have always been issued in de luxe editions at a price too high for the average 
garden maker, yet almost every garden maker has wanted them. Now, these wonderful, high-priced books are 
available—-still in de luxe editions—at half price or less. A remarkable opportunity has made it possible for 
“Horticulture” to purchase the publisher's entire list on terms so favorable that they can be offered to garden 
lovers at less than the cost of manufacture. The prices quoted make this the 


GREATEST GARDEN BOOK BARGAIN OF ALL TIMES 
Here they are :-— 


PLANT HUNTING 


TWO VOLUMES 
This was Wilson’s masterpiece. In it he reviews the fascinating history of plant hunting, Now 
together with notes and anecdotes of the remarkable group of plant hunters whose work 
preceded his. In these two lavish volumes are the stories, too, of strange and rare plants § 00 
to be found in distant parts of the world, with comments on many of China’s floral 
treasures introduced into this country. These two volumes contain scores of full-page ° 
illustrations, many of them from Wilson's own photographs. The printing is superb. Each 
book has a gilt top and deckle edges. It is an unusual event when a fifteen dollar set of 
books like this can be purchased for five dollars. Formerly $15.00 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


TWO VOLUMES N 
These beautifully printed, handsomely bound, and fully illustrated books should have a ow 
place on the bookshelf of every garden maker who wishes to be informed about the q 00 
& e 





newer trees and shrubs. They contain information not to be found anywhere else—in- 
formation about trees and shrubs, many of which Wilson discovered or introduced into 
American gardens. Two de luxe volumes for one’s own library or for a holiday gift. The 
second volume of the set contains the newer trees and shrubs from foreign lands, with 
notes about different ways in which they can be used to advantage. A book based almost 
entirely upon Wilson’s own expeditions. Formerly $10.00 


IF | WERE TO MAKE A GARDEN 


This was Dr. Wilson’s last book. It is a large book, handsomely made, but not too ornate. Now 

It is filled with suggestions for garden makers from the point of view of a man who had 

seen gardens in all parts of the world and who was well qualified to speak with author- 8 00 
ity. The promise which this book holds is evident from chapter headings, chosen at . 
random:—"’Spring Beauty in the Garden”; “Shrubs to Plant by the Waterside’; ‘The 

Brilliant Gaiety of Azaleas’’; ‘‘The Primrose Way’; Forsythias to Greet the Spring Sun,” 

and ‘‘The Loveliness of Autumn Asters.” Formerly $10.00 


CHINA, MOTHER OF GARDENS 


This unique work offers a fascinating approach to those mountainous regions of western N ow 
China from which came many of the Chinese plants now common in American gardens. 
Wilson is more personal in this than in any of his other books, giving more than a hint of 3 00 
the privations endured by his little company on the snow-capped hills where shelter was e 
hard to find and where roads were nothing but tortuous trails. The book contains an ex- 
cellent map, together with 61 illustrations and photographs taken by the author. 

Formerly $10.00 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 


Now 

This superb volume, containing a frontispiece in color, is perhaps the most unique of all 

the books which Wilson wrote. It is a book which tree lovers, familiar with its scope, $ 00 
La 





keep close at their elbows. Its many illustrations are a joy to picture lovers and its pages 
contain information not to be found anywhere else. Truly an aristocrat among books! 
Formerly $15.00 


Superb | | THE LILIES OF EASTERN ASIA — 
Chr istmas eN e Having seen all of the known lilies in their natural habitats, and experimented with them x 4. 00 


; under all climatic conditions, it is natural that Dr. Wilson should have an intimate and 
G ifts expert knowledge of lilies, their habits and cultural requirements. This book is a detailed 

was account of such knowledge written untechnically enough for the beginner in lily culture, 
yet complete and scientific enough for the critical botanist. Formerly $8.50 


THESE GREAT WILSON BOOKS at 12 PRICE or less 
Order Your Copies Now While They Are Available 


Make Checks Payable to “HORTICULTURE” 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














